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OUR DAY: 
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THE PROSPECTIVE PLATFORM OF THE PROHIBITION 
PARTY. 


AN individual opinion, although it be that of one who counts 
as personal friends and coadjutors all the leaders, state and na- 
tional, in the Prohibition party, can have but little weight in 
determining a far-reaching policy in politics and reform, but 
the following predictions may be like roseate gleams before the 
sunrise. 

The Platform of the Prohibition party in 1888 will be a 
model of terse English. Its style will show the influence of 
much epitomizing in postal card, in telegram and editorial para- 
graph, by those who guide the platform-pen. It will affirm but 
not argue; it will declare but not denounce; it will contain no 
word-juggling and no subterfuges, but in plain English will set 
forth a clear-cut purpose concerning every great issue that seeks 
through the portal of politics to enter the temple of legisla- 
tion. 

It will be a well-assorted no less than a well-seasoned plat- 
form, classifying its planks in an order of sequence that will 
make them rest on rendered reasons. 

1. “ In the beginning, Gov.” This will be, practically, the 
first plank. 

There will be no blinking the Issuz from which all others 
flow. If it be true that there is a universal and beneficent 
energy that 
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“ Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent,” 


then it matters very little what else is false, and if this be false 
then it matters very little what else is true. 

The major premiss of every optimistic syllogism is that God 
is the “Soul of our souls and Safeguard of the world!” The 
Prohibition party is nothing if not optimistic; it has never 
failed to begin at the beginning with its platform and fasten it 
solidly to the “ one fixed stake ” to which Whittier, the greatest 
political poet of any age, declares his “ spirit clings:” 


“ I know that God is good.” 


The first plank of the Prohibition platform in 1884 reads 
thus : — 


“The Prohibition party in national convention assembled, acknowl- 
edges Almighty God as the rightful sovereign of all men, from whom 
the just powers of government are derived, and to whose laws human 
enactments should conform as an absolute condition of peace, prosper- 
ity, and happiness.” 


It is the earnest hope of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, expressed by resolution in state and na- 
tional conventions, that the party may base the affirmation of 
its purposes upon love to God and one’s neighbor, those two 
Christian declarations on which hang all the law and the proph- 
ets, and that it may invoke the Christ-spirit as the true World- 
spirit, practically recognized by men of all creeds and no creed 
as the cohesive force that alone makes possible society and gov- 
ernment. 

2. The complete separation of the national, state, and local 
government from any financial partnership with the manufac- 
turers of and dealers in alcoholic drinks, and the outlawing of 
the liquor trade by means of prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ments, state and national. 

This follows as a necessary sequence from the affirmation of 
God-hood and brother-hood; since by the consensus of con- 
science and observation the trade in alcoholic drinks directly 
tends to obliterate the image of God in man and the sense of 
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brotherhood among men. This single proposition strikes equally 
against low license, high license, and the federal tax. 

3. The effective method of outlawing the liquor traffic in a 
republic must be not only through prohibition by law, but 
prohibition by politics, and prohibition by woman’s ballot. 

The sequence here implies that the final force in a republic 
is the vote; that the existing competition for the liquor vote is 
the nation’s supreme peril ; that temperance Republicans meet 
temperance Democrats at the ballot box and by voting for dif- 
ferent candidates neutralize each other’s ballots; that prohib- 
itory law is but a sword which, in default of sturdy hands to 
grasp it,can do no execution ; that the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic is a home question, and the home-vote must be utilized 
to clinch the desired ordinance by the loyal officer. 

It seems likely that this mooted point may, in the interest of 
harmony, be guarded in one of three ways: either by declaring 
for woman’s ballot as a principle and for the submission of an 
equal suffrage amendment to the national constitution but leav- 
ing the States as such to take independent action — this in defer- 
ence to the conservative element in the South ; — or by limiting 
the franchise of women by an educational or property test, or by 
declaring for the ballot on temperance questions only ; or, finally, 
by adopting the plank in the first of the three forms but declar- 
ing that it is not a test of party fealty. 

The effort of those opposed to putting in the plank at all will 
be to separate the suffrage issue as widely as possible in thought 
from the prohibition issue, to treat it as quite irrelevant to the 
temperance reform, to emphasize the objection that “ we cannot 
carry two great questions at a time;” to show that when sub- 
mitted to the people they have voted this plank down in six 
States, and to claim that it will hopelessly divide the party. 

But herein it may be fairly said they prove too much, for pro- 
hibition has been voted down in a single year by the people of 
four States and repealed at different times in at least eleven 
more. But as neither question is likely to go to the people na- 
tionally for many a year, and as the party is an unequaled 
educator concerning both, this argument is in either case irrele- 
vant. 
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The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union believes that 
woman’s ballot is part and parcel of the prohibition cause. It 
has been so treated and discussed in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture this winter, it has proved so in Kansas and Washington 
Territory, and is universally so regarded by the liquor interest. 
We think that the men who, believing that the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic should be the supreme issue in our politics, and 
finding themselves for that reason without a political home, will 
not come into the Prohibition party on account of the equal 
suffrage plank, are few and far between ; we think men make 
an excuse of this plank who would not come if it were taken 
out. We have great regard to the educational and unifying 
power of a party platform, and are unwilling to lose this mighty 
force in the working out of prohibition by woman’s ballot. ° 
We think a party that from the first has had this plank in its 
platform, inviting women to its councils, making them delegates 
and officers, prospering through their devotion and sacrifice, is 
clearly a unique party in the history of mankind, and would do 
itself dishonor, if after sixteen years of such a record it should 
drop its equal suffrage plank on a confessed basis of expediency. 
We think it would thus lose incaleulably in moral power, and 
merit the chief criticism it makes upon men in the old parties, 
who are wont to say, “I am just as good a temperance man as 
you are — but /” 

Men joined the Republican party because it was the party of 
the Union, although they were free-traders and it believed in a 
protective tariff. In like manner men will join the Prohibition 
party because it favors national freedom from the liquor traffic, 
although they may be opposed to the protective vote of women 
which it also favors. The cry of wolf has been raised too often 
over platforms involving several issues to frighten people of 
experience. We must build our pyramid of prohibition from 
the base, not from the apex, remembering that transient gains 
are often at the expense of permanent loss. It is known that 
the following form of resolution would meet the views of most 
white ribbon women: — 


We believe that the moral power of the nation’s womanhood con- 
centrated at the ballot box will be the final factor in the overthrow of 
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alcohol, and we therefore favor the submission by Congress of a con- 
stitutional amendment for the enfranchisement of women.? 


4. Disfranchisement of the drunkard and the man who buys 
or sells a vote. 

Dynamite dves not deal a blow more treacherous and fatal to 
government by the people than does a vote with a dethroned 
brain or a Judas conscience back of it. 

5. Indorsement of the Australian method of voting. 

This is the practical or modern method of calling for “a 
free ballot and a fair count,” which is a part of ancient history 
in certain platforms that we wot of. Prohibition voters at the 
North have no less need of this new safeguard than have col- 


1Tt has been well said that “there is no way of so thoroughly arousing 
public attention to any principle as to bring it into politics, and because the 
interest excited by our national politics is wider and deeper than the inter- 
est excited by state politics, there is in the United States no way of pro- 
moting public education on any question that can be compared with that of 
bringing it into the issue of a national campaign.” For this reason, the 
white ribbon women, who are the most faithful adherents of the Prohibition 
party, will strenuously urge this plank. 

Not long since, Walter Thomas Mills was interviewed on the question of 
inserting a woman’s suffrage plank in the national platform. Mr. Mills was 
adverse to the plank. Dr. John Bascom, ex-President of the Wisconsin 
University, represents the other side. To the question, Do you think the 
national convention at Indianapolis should incorporate a woman’s suffrage 
plank in its platform? Dr. Bascom makes answer as follows: “I believe 
that a plank of suffrage on equal conditions for all citizens, irrespective of 
sex, race, and nation, should be inserted in the national platform of the Pro- 
hibition party. (1.) Because the principle is just in itself, and closely united 
to the policy of the party. It lies in the direction of that protection of 
social rights which is our primary purpose. (2.) We have already repeat- 
edly laid down this plank, and its omission now would imply a change of 
policy. (3.) We have met this question ; we shall meet it again and again, 
and we must either accept the principle or allow ourselves to drift into op- 
position to it. (4.) Those who urge the rejection of this plank, for the 
most part, profess themselves personally in favor of it, but adopt this line 
of action in concession to the views of others. It is thus a bid for voters 
not yet inthe party. If it is to be rejected, it ought to be rejected by 
members of the party expressing their own convictions. (5.) We aim at 
some permanency as a party, casting new protection about our higher social 
interests. We cannot afford to be afraid of any sound principle involved 
in this policy.” 
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ored voters at the South. It provides for printing all ballots 
at public expense, insuring their entire privacy, and securing 
such supervision of the polls by proper officials as shall do away 
with party “ workers,” render successful bribery impossible, and 
by making the people bear the legitimate expense of political 
campaigns, open the way for capable men to come to the front 
as candidates, whether they be rich or poor. 

6. Civil service reform with the provision that other things 
being equal a total abstainer shall have the preference both in 
appointment and promotion. 

7. Treatment of the Indians as individuals and the train- 
ing of them for citizenship. 

8. Immigration laws excluding criminals, anarchists, and 
paupers. 

This plank, like the six planks that immediately precede it, 
provides for making the base of the State’s great pyramid more 
solid; rendering it, indeed, as broad as the totality of respon- 
sible brain-power belonging to the people, rigidly excluding the 
irresponsible and surrounding the exercise of power by all pos- 
sible guarantees and safeguards. 

9. The prohibition of polygamy and an amendment of the 
national constitution giving Congress power to “ establish uni- 
form laws” concerning marriage and divorce throughout the 
United States. 

The homes being those commonwealths (or, more correctly, 
common-healths) which are aggregated into the wholesome state, 
must be guarded not less carefully than the individual, nay, if 
need be, more carefully, since the world exists but for the sake 
of its homes. 

10. While there will be no deals to win the labor vote, there 
will probably be a plain showing that all the best interests of 
the wage-worker will be better conserved by our party than by 
any other, inasmuch as the boycott of the saloon is its key-note, 
and arbitration, codperation, postal savings banks, postal teleg- 
raphy, the holding of public lands for the people rather than 
for corporations and speculators, and the abolition of monopo- 
lies and “ trusts” are among the measures which the Prohibi- 
tion party will strenuously advocate. 
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11. The tariff question, having been in anti-slavery times the 
earthworks behind which the old parties fired upon other, is 
being made to do duty in that character once more. 

The Prohibition party said, in the platform of 1884, that “the 
collection of revenues from alcoholic liquor and tobacco should 
be abolished, since the vices of men are not proper subjects of 
taxation,” and that * revenue from customs-duties should be lev- 
ied forthe support of the government economically administered 
and in such manner as will foster American industries and 
labor.” y 

Probably a tariff for revenue with moderate protection, that 
is, tariff revision involving not free trade but freer trade, may 
be the plank adopted. 

12. A pacific attitude toward all foreign nations and the 
establishment of international arbitration for the settlement of 
all disputes. 

General Sickles has recently done a substantial public ser- 
vice by reminding us of the almost universal drinking habits in 
Congress that had so much to do with precipitating us into the 
civil war. The relation of a steady pulse and a level head to 
amicable foreign as well as home relations hardly needs point- 
ing out. Proureition of the poison-drinks proves itself, the 
more we study its correlations, to be, as Richard Cobden said, 
the reform that lies at the root of all reforms. 

13. The recognition that this is a Nation and that as a Na- 
tion we should “ learn war no more” (least of all for “ offices 
only” in a presidential campaign), but that by federal aid for 
universal and enforced public education, by unsectarian reli- 
gious instruction, by laws that insure Sunday rest to the wage- 
worker and the opportunity of peaceful worship to all, and most 
of all by the prohibition of the liquor traffic, we set our faces 
toward the Golden Age of Unity, of Brotherhood and Peace. 


Frances E. WILLARD. 
Evanston, Iil., March, 1888. 





ARBITRATION AS A REMEDY FOR WAR. 


MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS, IN FAVOR OF ARBITRATION FOR THE SETTLE- 
MENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in Congress assembled : — 

The memorial of the undersigned respectfully represents that five of 
them were appointed by the Mayor of the City of New York to be a com- 
mittee, of which he was to be, ex-officio, a member, pursuant to a resolution 
of a public meeting of citizens, to urge upon the Congress and the President 
the making of a treaty with Great Britain, for the settlement by arbitration 
of differences that may arise between that country and our own ; and in 
pursuance of this appointment, they beg leave to present this memorial. 

The occasion of the meeting was to receive a deputation of Englishmen 
who had come hither to present to the Congress and President a memorial 
signed by two hundred and thirty-three members of the House of Commons, 
in favor of a treaty between the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, stipulating for a reference to arbi- 
tration of all differences between the two countries which could not be set- 
tled by diplomacy. The fact of such a memorial is a signal manifestation 
of confidence and good will ; and the characters of those who signed it and 
of those who presented it require for it respectful attention. As citizens of 
a friendly nation, we cannot be insensible to this manifestation, and as lovers 
of peace, we cannot be inattentive to the direction in which public sentiment 
is tending among the people from whom we derived our origin. Our pride 
of country will not suffer us to lag behind our English brethren in the inter- 
change of fraternal sentiments, and in codperation for the welfare of man. 

The aim of the proposal is to confirm the friendship and increase the se- 
curity of each nation. Not that each is not strong enough to repel all at- 
tacks, but we know by what suffering and sacrifice an attack is repelled, and 
therefore how wise and prudent it is to lessen the chances of its coming. 

If we look beyond ourselves, it is something to consider what may be the 
effect of such a treaty as we propose upon the future of mankind. While 
it is true that if our two nations cannot agree to form such a treaty, no 
other nations can, it is also true, that when once we shall have made it, our 
example must have an influence upon other branches of the human family. 
If the world should see, as we hope it will, that the two great English-speak- 
ing nations have promised to live in peace with each other, and have kept 
the promise and prospered in the keeping, it would not be long before the 
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spectacle would attract the attention and the sympathy of other nations, and 
by the force of self-interest lead them to disburden themselves of their in- 
tolerable armaments, and leaving the ranks of unprosperous war take the 
side of prosperous peace. 

It is the daily prayer of one of the churches of Christendom: “Give us 
peace in our time,” and a like prayer goes up from every holy temple. 

War is not what it used to be in the days of our fathers. The general of 
our army has lately declared, on a public occasion, that the weapons of war- 
fare have become so destructive that they must needs cause wars to cease 
and oblige nations to resort to arbitration for the settlement of their dis- 
putes, or, he might have added, modern warfare will reduce mankind to the 
barbarism of the primeval ages. 

War being an unspeakable evil, how shall a nation be prevented from at- 
tacking another, for some cause real or feigned, some grievance or some pre- 
tense? This is ouranswer: By agreeing beforehand that it will not attack, ' 
without first offering to submit its grievances to impartial arbiters. This 
would at once put an end to simulated grievances and furnish a remedy for 
real ones. It would substitute the arbitrament of reason for the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. It is easy for a caviler to say that an agreement to 
arbitrate made before a dispute began will not be kept, when the passions 
become hot in its progress. This, however, cannot be known until the 
method has been tried. Show us the instance in which anagreement to sub- 
mit to arbitration the differences between two nations has been broken, and 
we will admit that the objection may have force. 

Since the general pacification of 1815 there have been nearly sixty in- 
stances of arbitration for the settlement of international disputes, some of 
them involving the great questions of international right, and some only the 
ascertainment of extent of injury. The following isa list, imperfect perhaps, 
but sufficiently accurate to show that the measure is not only not visionary 
but eminently practicable : — 

1. Arbitration between the United States and Great Britain in 1816, about 
St. Croix river and the lakes. 

2. The United States and Great Britain in 1818, about obligation to re- 
store slaves ; referred to the Emperor of Russia. 

3. The United States and Spain in 1819, respecting Florida claims. 

4. The United States and Great Britain in 1827, about boundaries ; re- 
ferred to the King of the Netherlands. 

. The United States and Denmark in 1830. 

. Belgium and Holland in 1834. 

. France and England in 1835. 

. The United States and Mexico in 1839. 

. The United States and Portugal in 1851 ; referred to the Emperor of 
the French. 

10. The United States and England in 1853. 

11. The United States and New Granada in 1857. 

12. The United States and Chili in 1858. 
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13. The United States and Paraguay in 1859. 

14. The United States and Costa Rica in 1860. 

15. The United States and Ecuador in 1862. 

16. Great Britain and Brazil in 1863. 

17. The United States and Peru in 1863. 

18. The United States and Great Britain in 1863, about Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

19. The United States and Ecuador in 1864. 

20. The United States and Venezuela in 1866. 

21. France and Prussia in 1867. 

22. Turkey and Greece in 1867. 

23. England and Spain in 1867. 

24. The United States and Mexico in 1868. 

25. The United States and Peru in 1868. 

26. The United States and Peru in 1869; referred to the King of the 
Belgians. 

27. The United States and Brazil in 1870. 

28. Great Britain and Portugal in 1870. 

29. The United States and Spain in 1871. 

30. The United States and Great Britain ; on the “ Alabama,’ in 1871. 

31. The United States and Great Britain in 1871; about sundry claims. 

32. The United States and Great Britain (the San Juan dispute) in 1871. 

33. The United States and Great Britain (about Nova Scotia Fisheries) 
in 1871. 

34. Great Britain and Brazil in 1873; referred to United States and 
Italian Ministers at Rio. 

35. Italy and Switzerland in 1874 ; referred to United States Minister in 
Italy. 

36. Great Britain and Portugal (about Delagoa Bay) in 1875; referred 
to the President of the French Republic. 

37. China and Japan in 1876. 

38. Persia and Afghanistan (Seistan Arbitration) in 1877. 

39. Great Britain and Liberia in 1879. 

40. The United States and Spain (about Cuba) in 1879. 

41. Great Britain and Nicaragua in 1879. 

42, The United States and France in 1880. 

43. The United States and Costa Rica in 1881. 

44. France and Nicaragua in 1881. 

45. Chili and Columbia in 1881. 

46. Great Britain and Nicaragua (about Mosquito Indians) in 1881. 

47. Chili and Argentine Republic (about Straits of Magellan, etc.) in 
1881; referred to the President of the United States. 

48. Holland and Hayti in 1882. 

49. The United States and Hayti in 1884. 

50. The United States and Spain in 1885. 

51. England and Germany (about the Fiji Islands). 
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52. The United States and Denmark in 1887. 

53. Germany and Spain (about the Caroline Islands) ; referred to the 
Pope. 

5. England, France, and Italy with Chili (about losses in the war be- 
tween Chili and Peru). 

55. Peru and Japan (about the seizure of a Peruvian barque). 

56. Nicaragua and Costa Rica (about boundary). Referred to Presi- 
dent Cleveland in July, 1887. 

57. The Berlin Congress of 1878 was really a court of arbitration held 
by seven principal powers to settle the claims of all the different states in 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

58. The Danubian Commission, established in 1856, is really a standing 
international arbitration. 

These are instances of occasional arbitration ; arbitration entered into as 
a controversy happened to arise. Within the last two decades a strong 
movement has been made towards permanent agreements to arbitrate, 
either general for all differences, or special for questions of a particular 
character, as for example the interpretation of treaties. 

The history of this movement is instructive. In July, 1872, a resolution 
moved by Mr. Henry Richard was passed by the British House of Commons, 
in favor of an instruction to the Foreign Secretary to “enter into communi- 
cation with foreign powers with a view to the further improvement of inter- 
national Jaw and the establishment of a general system of international 
arbitration.” The example was soon followed in other countries. In No- 
vember, 1873, a resolution was passed unanimously by the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies in favor of arbitration. In March, 1874, the second chamber of 
the Swedish Diet adopted a similar resolution. So did the States General 
of the Netherlands in the November following. In January, 1875, a mo- 
tion to the same effect was carried in the Belgian Chamber of Deputies, and 
afterwards adopted unanimously by the Senate. Although the question has 
not yet been formally brought forward in the French Assembly, a resolu- 
tion was carried there in 1878 referring a petition that had been presented 
on the subject to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, “ to whom,” it was added, 
“ shall be left in charge to determine the opportune moment when this idea, 
already tried with success, should be submitted for the consent of states 
whose constitution and principles are best adapted for seeking in concert its 
realization.” 

In 1878, an Italian statesman, Mr. Mancini, kpowing that his government 
was about to negotiate or renew treaties of commerce with other countries, 
carried a resolution in the Italian Chamber, recommending that such treaties 
be accompanied by a stipulation for settlement by arbitration of contro- 
versies respecting their interpretation or the consequences of their violation. 
He was afterwards appointed minister for foreign affairs, and himself 
negotiated some eighteen or nineteen treaties, each accompanied by the ar- 
bitral stipulation, one of which was concluded with Great Britain in 1883. 

The Berlin Congress of 1884, in which fifteen different powers were rep- 
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resented, held for the settlement of the relations between the different 
states on the Congo, contained a provision for arbitration in case of disputes 
between these states. 

Switzerland in 1883 proposed to the United States to enter into an arbi- 
tral convention for thirty years binding the contracting parties to submit 
any differences arising between them to a tribunal of three members, one to 
be chosen by each party and the third by those two, or, if they should dis- 
agree, by a neutral government. Regarding this proposal the President 
made use of the following language in his annual message to Congress : 

“The Helvetian Confederation has proposed the inauguration of a class of 
international treaties for the referment to arbitration of grave questions be- 
tween nations. This government has assented to the proposed negotiation 
of such a treaty with Switzerland.” 

Colombia and Honduras have entered into a treaty by which they have 
bound themselves to submit all differences to arbitration, the arbitrator to 
be the President of the United States for the time being, if the parties do 
not agree upon a different arbitrator. 

Our own country has not only shown its own disposition in favor of arbi- 
tration, by the repeated agreements that we have mentioned ; but by many 
expressions of public men. A resolution in favor of general arbitration was 
passed by the House of Representatives in 1874. One was introduced into 
the Senate in 1882. Another is now pending in the Senate. 

President Grant, by example and by precept, recommended such a course 
to his countrymen. In an address to a Philadelphia society after his return 
from a voyage around the world, he said : “ Though I have been trained as 
a soldier, and have participated in many battles, there never was a time 
when, in iny opinion, some way could not have been found of preventing the 
drawing of the sword. I look forward to an epoch when a court recognized 
by all nations will settle international differences instead of keeping large 
standing armies, as they do in Europe.” 

Presidents Hayes and Garfield did not hesitate to declare their concur- 
rence in the same views. 

These instances answer the objection that arbitration for the settlement of 
international disputes is not a practical measure. Other objections have 
been made, but we think it easy to answer them. It has been said that for 
a nation to bind itself beforehand te submit its disputes to arbitrators is to 
waive its independence. They who say this forget that the engagement is 
reciprocal, and that when we bind ourselves not to make war upon England, 
she also binds herself not to make war upon us, and that would be a great 
step in advance towards that peace on earth which we profess to believe is 
to follow the military ages, and to be demanded alike by the dictates of 
reason and the precepts of religion. We do not bind ourselves to submit to 
wrongs of aggression, we but agree not to commit the wrongs ourselves. 
When, soon after the close of the last war with England, we agreed with 
her to keep only a nominal force of ships of war on the great lakes, we were 
not shorn of our independence any more than she was shorn of hers. We 
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agreed that it was better for us, and for all our people on both sides of the 
line, that the waters of these inland seas should be reserved for the white 
sails of commerce, without menace or disquiet from rival armaments. We 
bound ourselves, as great and brave nations, to do what great and brave 
men do in private life, walk peacefully and confidently, under the protec- 
tion of mutual faith and honor. 

It has been asked why provide against possible contention ; wait for its 
coming, and then, if diplomacy fail us, resort to arbitration. We answer, 
that this is not the way men do in civilized communities. They provide be- 
forehand the requisite machinery for terminating disputes, because that is 
best for the peace and order of society. The fact that repression is ready 
tends to prevent aggression. The effervescence of passion finds a vent, and an 
explosion from pent-up forces is prevented. 

It has been said that a promise in all cases to arbitrate would deprive us 
of weapons of retaliation, less than war, like those threatened lately in re- 
spect of the fisheries. We answer that it is war and war only ; the great, 
dominant, overwhelming evil, which it is the aim of the present moveient 
to prevent. It is the bloody conflict of arms, the human butchery, the cities 
bombarded, the homes decimated, the widows and children left desolate, it 
is these which we seek to prevent, and it is the means of preventing them 
that we are urging upon Congress, the executive, and the country. 

It has been said that a tribunal of arbitration would furnish no radical 
cure for international jealousies. Perhaps it would not. It is war not jeal- 
ousies that the proposal of arbitration seeks to prevent. Courts of law do 
not furnish a radical cure, nor any cure at all, for jealousies between citizens of 
the same state or the same city. Whoever thought of that as a reason for 
abolishing the tribunals of justice ? 

It has been said that our experience of international arbitration has not 
been encouraging. This is said because the Halifax tribunal decided against 
us. But what about the Alabama tribunal, which decided for us. Do we 
measure our approval by our success? What moreover will our adversaries 
say? They lose if we gain. The objectors forget, that when two engage 
in an arbitration, or in a law suit, one or the other must lose. But what is 
the loss of ten millions or a hundred millions compared with the loss of a 
great war to both the combatants? It has been said that the cost of the 
battle of Solferino would have sufficed to build a ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien. 

Another class of objectors bid us to bear in mind the unfriendly feelings 
which the English people have frequently manifested toward us, the two 
cruel wars we have had with them, and the disdain with which they have, 
sometimes though long ago and ignorantly, affected to treat us, and would 
make these récollections reasons for not agreeing to arbitration with them 
now. To our minds these are the very reasons for providing beforehand an 
honorable means of settling possible disputes. We might add that we have 
something better to do than to brood over the hates of buried generations. 

Yet even in the old days of misapprehension and distrust, there were not 
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wanting words of conciliation and promise of mutual forbearance. The first 
treaty concluded between Great Britain and the United States, under their 
present constitution, declared that there should be a “firm, inviolable, and 
universal peace ’’ between the English King and people and our people, and 
it provided for two arbitrations to adjust reciprocal claims of English sub- 
jects and American citizens for injuries sustained during the war. By a 
separate article of the treaty it was “expressly stipulated that neither of 
the contracting parties would (will) order or authorize any acts of reprisal 
against the other on complaints of injuries or damages, until the said party 
should (shall) first have presented to the other a statement thereof and 
verified by competent proof and evidence, and demanded justice and satis- 
faction, and the same should (shall) either have been refused or unreason- 
ably delayed.” 

We know that it is one of the traditions of our republic to avoid entan- 
gling alliances, and we do not wish to break the tradition. The treaty which 
we advocate creates no entanglement and no alliance. It would not bind us 
to help our kinsmen beyond the sea, any more than it would bind them to 
help us. Onthe contrary it would bind them to let us alone, if we let them 
alone. The tradition has not prevented our entering into many treaties ; 
the statute books are full of them. There are treaties of amity and com- 
merce with every civilized country on the face of the earth, filled with mi- 
nute regulations for the conduct of government and people, and we are at 
this moment engaged in daily transactions, numberless in fact, under a 
postal convention, concluded at Berne in 1874, by which we have bound 
ourselves to twenty other sovereign states. 

The people of the United States may take pride to themselves, that in so 
many instances they have submitted their differences to the decision of ar- 
bitrators, and have done so oftener than any other people in the world. We 
shall thus be following only our own precedents, if we propose the policy of 
arbitration to any of our associates in the family of nations, and more than 
all if we propose it to our kindred over the water, one with us in blood, one 
in speech, and one in free institutions. 

We beg therefore most respectfully to ask from Congress the passage of 
a joint resolution, requesting the President to propose to the government of 
Great Britain the making of a treaty between the two nations, for a limited 
period at least, providing in substance that in case a difference should arise 
between them, respecting the interpretation of any treaty which they have 
made or may hereafter make with each other, or any claim of either under 
the established law of nations, or respecting the boundary of any of their 
respective possessions, or respecting any wrong alleged to have been com- 
mitted by either nation upon the other or its members, or any duty omitted, 
it shall be the earnest endeavor of both the contracting parties to accom- 
modate the difference by conciliatory negotiation ; and that in no event shall 
either nation begin a war against the other, without first offering to submit 
the difference between them to arbitrators, chosen as may be then agreed, 
or if there be no different agreement, then by three arbitrators, one to be 
chosen by each party and an umpire by those so chosen ; it being under- 
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stood, however, that arbitration as thus provided for shall not extend to any 
question respecting the independence or sovereignty of either nation, its 
equality with other nations, its form of government, its internal affairs, or 
its continental policy. 

And your memorialists as in duty bound will ever pray, ete., ete. 


Davip Dup.ey FIe.p. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Dorman B. Eaton. 
Morris K, Jesup. 
Cuartes A. PEABODY. 


ABRAM S. Hewitt. 
New York, January 10, 1888. 


PRESENTATION OF THE PEACE MEMORIAL AT WASHING- 
TON. 


The President received, October 31, 1887, a deputation from Great Brit- 
ain, who desire his codperation in securing a treaty between that country 
and the United States which shall provide for the amicable settlement of 
disputes by arbitration. The delegation included Lord Kinnaird, the Right 
Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, M. P.; Sir George Campbell, M. P.; Sir John 
Swinburne, M. P.; Mr. Halley Stewart, M. P.; Mr. Benjamin Pickard, 
M. P.; Mr. William R. Cremer, M. P. ; Mr. Caleb Wright, M. P.; Mr. A. D. 
Provand, M. P.; Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, M. P.; Mr. Munro Ferguson, 
M. P.; and Mr. Charles Freak of London, Mr. John Inglis of Glasgow, 
and Mr. John Wilson of Durham, representatives of the Trades Union 
Congress. Accompanying the deputation were Mr. Andrew Carnegie of 
New York, Mr. William Jones, Secretary of the London Peace Society, the 
Rev. Rowland B. Howard, Boston, Secretary of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, Mr. John B. Wood and Phillip C. Garrett of Philadelphia, and Rev. 
Charles H. Eaton, D. D., of New York, the suceessor of Dr. E. H. Chapin. 

Mr. Cremer, who obtained the signatures, unrolled and presented the me- 
morial to the President. It was six feet in length, beautifully engrossed by 
the voluntary labor of a workingman. The following is the text :— 


** To the President and Congress of the United States of America: 

“‘The undersigned members of the British Parliament learn with the utmost 
satisfaction that various proposals have been introduced into Congress, urging the 
government of the United States to take the necessary steps for concluding with 
the government of Great Britain a treaty, which shall stipulate that any differ- 
ences or disputes arising between the two governments which cannot be adjusted 
by diplomatic agency shall be referred to arbitration. Should such a proposal 
happily emanate from the Congress of the United States, our best influence shall 
be used to insure its acceptance by the government of Great Britain. The con- 
clusion of such a treaty would be a splendid example to those nations who are 
wasting their resources in war-provoking institutions, and might induce other 
governments to join the peaceful compact.”’ 





POLITICAL HISTORY OF UTAH AND POLYGAMY. 


REPORT OF THE UTAH COMMISSION TO THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
FOR THE YEAR 1887. 


Str, —The great interest which has been manifested by Congress and 
the people generally in the affairs of Utah Territory has led us to believe 
that the following statements with respect to the Territory and its citizens 
will prove to be interesting information, especially so in view of recent 
events which have transpired in the Territory. 


AREA. 

Utah Territory has a maximum length of 325 miles by a breadth of 
300. ... 

The Mormons control a Territory almost as large as the area of the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania combined, and a controlling influence 
in a tract of territory as large as that of the New England and Middle States 
combined. They have established in this Territory a religious system, with 
a political attachment, the two forming a strong, compact government with 
the power of control centred in a few men who claim the right to speak by 
divine right, and whose advice, counsel, and command is a law unto the 
people. ... 

The population of the Territory has been given at 200,000. If from this 
be deducted the strength of the Mormon element, 132,277, we have 67,723 
not claimed by the Mormon Church, but of these there are many whose 
sympathies remain with it. They have been raised in Mormonism, and 
although they have drifted away, they probably act with their former 
friends in political matters. The non-Mormon strength will probably not 
exceed 55,000. 

In Salt Lake City and Ogden they have prosperous communities, mainly 
engaged in business. The strength of the element, however, is to be 
found in the mining camps. Gold and silver mining began in Utah in 
1869-70. Since then a vast amount of capital has been invested in the 
mines. The great body of the Gentiles are equal in intellect, courage, and 
energy to those of any other community. When they went to Utah they 
found all the agricultural land that had water convenient already appro- 
priated. Both the land and the water had been secured, and land without 
water is practically worthless for agriculture in that Territory. There was 
nothing left for them but the mines. These they searched for and, as found, 
opened. This is work that none but superior men can carry through. It 
takes capital, courage, faith, sagacity, endurance, and ceaseless work. Of 
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all the mines found, some have brought rich returns. But of these a vast 
proportion goes for labor, for supplies, for machinery, and to make roads 
Silver mines are generally found among almost inaccessible mountain tops, 
and every movement connected with them is costly. These mines have 
yielded up to the present time, $96,000,000. Quite half the sum has been 
paid to Mormons for labor and supplies, and through this from a very poor 
people they have become very prosperous. They possessed the land when 
the Gentiles went among them, but they were so poor that some whole fami- 
lies did not secure $10 in money throughout the year. What the Gentiles 
have been able to accomplish has been in spite of the Mormon combined 
competition and opposition. They wrenched from the rugged and barren 
mountain tops the gold and silver until they own of the assessed property of 
the Territory, nearly one third, exclusive of railroad property. 

A brief description of the Little Cottonwood District, where mining is 
conducted under more than ordinarily difficult circumstances, will convey an 
adequate idea of the toil and danger which attends, and of the superior 
abilities required for successful mining. This mining district is located in 
Little Cottonwood Cajion, the mouth of which is some 15 miles distant 
from Salt Lake City. Entering the caiion the granite walls rise 4,000 feet 
above the valley. The granite forms the cone around which the mountains 
have grown until their peaks are 13,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
nearly 8,000 feet above the valley. Passing up the cajion the granite walls 
continue for five miles, rising in grandeur far above the tramway which 
transports passengers and freight to the mining town of Alta, eight miles 
above. The grade is over 350 feet to the mile. Snow sheds cover the 
rails nearly the whole distance. Leaving the granite we pass a great 
quartzite reef, interspersed with shales. Above this the limestones (the 
silurian, devonian, and carboniferous) rise in succession. In the limestones 
the ore is found, and scattered around the steep declivities can be seen the 
cabins of the miners. The rock is so hard that the average cost of tunnel- 
ing is some $10 per foot. Miles of tunnels have been run at an enormous 
cost. The snow commences to fall in August and September and continues 
until the following May. The average fall is 30 feet. At Alta City, 
where the elevation is nearly 9,000 feet, the average depth covering the 
ground the winter through is 15 feet. The citizens communicate with each 
other through tunnels run under the snow. The tramway is closed in the 
early fall, and the only means of communication with the valley below for 
six months of the year is by a hazardous trip down the cajion through the 
deep snow. The snow gathers around the summits of the peaks in such 
heavy masses that snow slides are of frequent occurrence. Since 1870, 132 
persons have perished in this cafion from these slides, and the town of Alta 
has been repeatedly swept as if by a cyclone. Many of the miners work in 
the mines all the year round. One has built a cabin under the summit of 
“Old Baldy,” a peak between the Little Cottonwood and American Fork 
caiions, 10,500 feet above the level of the sea. In these altitudes the rocks, 
which lift their heads through the soil, become bare. The tempests have 
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left them naked and gray. A life in these vast solitudes is not very enchant- 
ing, and yet thousands of energetic, able, and patriotic men pass their lives 
among them, the great majority deprived of many of the comforts of life, 
and by unremitting toil contributing to the material wealth of the Territory. 

Leaving the mining camps and returning to the valleys, we find the non- 
Mormons supplying the majority of the capital which is invested in the 
different avenues of business, and the brains which give life and force to 
the different channels of trade. They are also engaged in the important 
work of educating the youth of the Territory. By their efforts mission 
schools have been established in Salt Lake City, Ogden, and nearly every 
community of importance in the Territory, which have been very successful. 
In Salt Lake City the Protestant Episcopal Church established its first school 
in 1867. Then it had a school with 16 pupils; now it has four schools, 29 
teachers, and 589 pupils. The Methodist Church opened its first school 
September 20, 1870, with 28 pupils; now they have 20 schools, with 36 
teachers and 1,060 pupils. The Presbyterians opened their first school April 
12, 1875, with 30 pupils ; now they have 33 schools, with 67 teachers and 
2,110 pupils. The Salt Lake Academy opened its doors in the fall of 1878, 
under the auspices of the Congregational Church. They had in 1886, 22 
schools, with 43 teachers and 1,900 pupils. The Baptist Church came into 
the Territory in 1884. They have one school with one teacher and 74 
scholars. The first Catholic school was commenced in the fall of 1875; 
they now have 6 schools with 53 teachers and 880 pupils. The Swedish 
Lutheran Church opened a school jast year with one teacher and 35 pupils. 
A grand total of 87 schools, 230 teachers, and 6,668 scholars. 

These different denominations have now in Utah 62 churches of the value 
of $453,950 as follows :— 

No. of Churches. Value. 


Protestant ss seitneiail ee ae ee $127,650 
Methodist . . aa Se tee oS 119,000 
SS ee ae ee ee ee ee 25,300 
DO cs ali os 6 es te es ee 115,000 
Omiprepatzomal «0 6 ws wt tw ew 25,000 
Pee A. oS ss ee eS Se Se Oe 12,000 
Baptist . . . Sk eer eu etl eee ee 25,000 
Josephite Seton oa oe ee a ee 5,000 


*Also, 12 preaching stations. 


The non-Mormons have always been regarded as intruders in Utah and 
are referred to as “outsiders.” 

The non-Mormon element has brought to Utah enterprise and capital, 
the school-book and the Bible. Their mining industries have created a 
market for the sale of the surplus products of the Mormon farmer, and 
employment for the surplus labor ; their schools and churches are promot- 
ing the temporal and spiritual welfare of the people. 

The majority of the non-Mormons impress us as being enterprising and 
public-spirited citizens who are warmly attached to their country and its 


laws. 
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RECENT POLITICAL HISTORY OF UTAH. 


The political history of the Territory of Utah and the system of plural 
marriage are so closely interwoven that the one cannot be considered sepa- 
rate and apart from the other. In fact, since July 24, 1847, polygamy has 
given tone to the political policy of the Mormon people. Under the pro- 
visional government of the State of Deseret, and the territorial govern- 
ment which followed after, every act of the legislative assembly which 
had, even remotely, a political bearing was voted up or down solely upon 
the question of its relation to the overshadowing interest. Every effort 
has been made to strengthen polygamy which the experience of forty years 
could suggest, and every chord has been struck which it was supposed 
might send back a responsive and friendly note. 

The result has been that nearly every man of prominence in the church 
became a polygamist ; the controlling intellect of Utah became involved in 
the practice. They filled nearly every office of importance in the church, 
and in the territorial and county governments, and had a large majority of 
every legislative assembly down to the year 1882, when the “ Edmunds 
Law ” disqualified them. Utah was governed by men who seemed deter- 
mined to build up in the heart of the American continent a polygamous 
empire. 

The statistics for 1880 will give an idea of how far they had progressed. 

The census found a population of 143,962, of which 60,576 were over 21 
years of age ; about 10,000 of these are estimated to be non-Mormons. The 
number of persons then living in polygamy was found, after careful inquiry, 
to be about 12,000, and there were at least 3,000 who had lived in polygamy, 
but a separation had been effected by death or otherwise, making a total of 
15,000, 30 per cent. of the adult Mormon population, or one out of every 34 
who had entered into polygamy. While all did not enter into polygamy, 
all believed it right as a divine revelation and upheld it in those who chose 
to enter into the relation. The system was united by ties of kindred with 
nearly every Mormon family in the Territory. 

Utah was controlled by the bishops of the church, under the direction of 
Brigham Young, from July 24, 1847, to March 18, 1849, at which time was 
organized the provisional province of the State of Deseret. The Apostles 
of the church in a general epistle said they had petitioned Congress for 
the organization of a territorial government, and, until the petition was 
granted, they were under the necessity of organizing a local government. 
Brigham Young was elected governor of the State. The most important 
act of the legislative assembly of the new State was the incorporation of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Section 3, which we here 
reproduce, under the form of law, we think, directly sanctioned the practice 
of polygamy. 


“Src. 3. And be it further ordained: That, as said church holds the consti- 
tutional and original right, in common with all civil and religious communities, 
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‘to worship God according to the dictates of conscience ;’ to reverence commun- 
ion agreeably to the principles of truth, and to solemnize marriage compatible 
with the revelations of Jesus Christ; for the security and full enjoyment of all 
blessings and privileges, embodied in the religion of Jesus Christ, free to all; it is 
also declared that said church does, and shall, possess and enjoy continually, the 
power and authority, in and of itself, to originate, make, pass, and establish rules, 
regulations, ordinances, laws, customs, and criterions, for the good order, safety, 
government, conveniences, comfort, and control of said church; and for the pun- 
ishment and forgiveness of all offenses, relative to fellowship, according to church 
covenants; that the pursuit of bliss, and the enjoyment of life, in the capacity 
of public association and domestic happiness, temporal expansion, or spiritual in- 
crease upon the earth, may not legally be questioned. Provided, however, that 
each and every act, or practice so established, or adopted for law, or custom, shall 
relate to solemnities, sacraments, ceremonies, consecrations, endowments, tithings, 
marriages, fellowship, or the religious duties of man to his Maker; inasmuch 
as the doctrines, principles, practices, or performances, support virtue, and in- 
crease morality, and are not inconsistent with, or repugnant to, the constitution 
of the United States, or of this State, and are founded in the revelations of the 
Lord.”’ 


The Edmunds-Tucker act of March, 1887, annulled this act, and directed 
the attorney-general of the United States to close up the affairs of the 
church. 

January 27, 1851, the news reached Salt Lake City that Congress had cre- 
ated the Territory of Utah, and that President Fillmore had appointed Brig- 
ham Young territorial governor. No appointment could have been made 
which would have been more satisfactory to the Mormons. Brigham Young 
was their leader, ruler, and prophet. He was reappointed governor by Presi- 
dent Pierce, and served till July 11, 1857. The influence of this appoint- 
ment upon the future of Utah was far-reaching. It enabled the Mormon 
people to adopt a system of laws which gave them absolute control over 
the territorial government, and stripped the federal officers of all authority 
and power. At an early day laws were passed conferring upon probate 
courts concurrent jurisdiction with the district courts and, owing to the 
claim and exercise of jurisdiction by these probate courts under territorial 
laws, the district courts, as representatives of the national authority, con- 
tinued to be practically nullities until 1874. In 1874 (by the Poland Act) 
Congress defined and limited the jurisdiction of the several grades of courts 
in the Territory. 

The act as it passed the House of Representatives placed the power of 
naming jurors for the courts with the United States marshal ; but by a pro- 
vision of the act imposed at its last stage, the power to name one half of the 
panel was restored to the old agency ; by reason of which, acts of Congress 
distasteful to Utah remained dead letters till 1882-83 when the ‘‘ Edmunds 
Act ’’ disqualified Mormons from jury service in polygamy and unlawful 
cohabitation cases. In 1885 it was held and affirmed in the case of Rudger 
Clawson, indicted for polygamy, that the district courts were not confined 
to the panel so named, but after its exhaustion might resort to an open 
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venire. This decision removed the clog from the enforcement of the laws 
which had existed over thirty years (the result which followed from the ap- 
pointment of Brigham Young as governor) ; prosecutions and convictions 
for polygamy and unlawful cohabitation under the laws of Congress became 
possible, and so successful and efficient have these prosecutions been for 
three years past that a great number of convictions, particularly for the 
latter offense, have been had, and a large number of offenders, including 
the most prominent and influential leaders, have fled or gone into conceal- 
ment, to avoid conviction. In furtherance of the purpose of obtaining 
control of the Territory, an independent military organization was estab- 
lished by law in violation of the organic act which makes the governor of 
the Territory “commander-in-chief of the militia thereof.” This independ- 
ent organization was forced to disband by Governor Shaffer in 1870. 

Laws were also adopted for the election of certain officers which the 
organic act imposes upon the governor the duty of appointing. The at- 
torney-general of the United States has decided that the power to appoint 
lies with the governor ; but the legislative assembly persistently refuses to 
remedy the wrong. 

In 1851, polygamy was publicly proclaimed as a tenet of the church by 
alleged “divine revelation,” by Brigham Young, president of the Mormon 
Church, and governor of the Territory. 

At a special conference of the Mormon Church, held at Salt Lake City 
during the same year, was begun the controversy between the Mormon 
people and the representatives of the federal government which has con- 
tinued to the present time. Judge Brocchus of the Territorial Supreme 
Court, who was present, rebuked the people for their polygamous practices. 
His speech was, as he said, ‘‘ the result of deliberation and care.” It gave 
great offense to Brigham Young and the Mormon people, who charged him 
with falsifying “the eternal principles of truth,” and with insulting the 
Mormon women. 

From 1851 to 1862, polygamy flourished unchecked and uncontrolled. 
The Mormon people claim that plural marriage during this period was not 
unlawful. Certainly there was no statute law against the practice of polyg- 
amy, and if the common law did not come into the Territory at the time 
the United States acquired possession, they are right ; but it is an indis- 
putable fact that the common law was in full force during these years. The 
act of 1862 provides that “every person having a husband or wife living, 
who marries another, whether married or single, in a Territory or other 
place, over which the United States has exclusive jurisdiction, is guilty of 
polygamy, and shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500, and by 
imprisonment for a term of not more than five years.” The Mormon peo- 
ple claimed the law was not constitutional. At the first session of the 
legislative assembly following, Governor Harding in his message said : — 


‘*T respectfully call your attention to an act of Congress passed the first day 
of July, 1862, entitled ‘An act to punish and prevent the practice of polygamy in: 
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the Territories of the United States and in other places, and disapproving and 
annulling certain acts of the territorial legislative assembly of the Territory of 
Utah.’ I am aware that there is a prevailing opinion here that said act is uncon- 
stitutional, and therefore it is recommended by those in high authority that no 
regard be paid to the same; and, still more to be regretted, if I am rightly in- 
formed, in some instances it has been recommended that it be openly disregarded 
and defied, merely to defy the same. I take this occasion to warn the people of 
this Territory against such dangerous and disloyal courses. Whether such act is 
unconstitutional or not is not necessary for me either to affirm or deny. The indi- 
vidual citizen, under no circumstances whatever, has the right to defy any law or 
statute of the United States with impunity. In so doing he takes upon himself 
the risk of the penalties of that statute, be they what they may, in case his judg- 
ment be in error. The constitution has amply provided how and where all such 
questions of doubt are to be submitted and settled, viz., in the courts constituted 
for that purpose. To forcibly resist the execution of that act would be, to say 
the least, ahigh misdemeanor, and if the whole community should become in- 
volved in such resistance would call down upon it the consequences of insurrection 
and rebellion. I hope and trust that no such rash counsel will prevail. If, un- 
happily, I am mistaken in this, I choose to shut my eyes to the consequences.”’ 


The timely advice contained in the recommendations of Governor Hard- 
ing was not heeded. The people continued to violate the law with impu- 
nity. The courts and the officials were powerless, under the territorial 
statutes, to enforce and execute the punitory provisions of the law. The 
anomalous condition of affairs was presented of the will of the nation being 
ignored by a few men who claimed the sanction of divine authority for 
their acts. It is reported that the Mormons make the claim that they were 
led to believe by national authority that the law of 1862 was not to be en- 
forced, but was to remain a dead letter on the statute books. Certainly this 
was an error, and nothing but the fact that the time of Congress was occupied 
with matters involving the life of the nation, and, after the war, with other 
matters of importance, prevented prompt and energetic action on the sub- 
ject. Congress has at every opportunity taken occasion in the most signal 
manner to express its abhorrence of the practice of polygamy. On June 23, 
1874, the “ Poland Act” became a law. It was the first law by which Con- 
gress had struck at the judicial system under the cover of which the Mor- 
mons had so long rendered the district courts powerless. The jury panel 
was now to be selected by the clerks of the district courts and the probate 
judge of the county in which the terms of court were held. Two hundred 
names were to be selected annually, 100 by each. The experiment of 
mixed juries proved a failure. The grand juries were about equally di- 
vided, which rendered abortive all attempts to indict polygamists. In 1878 
a partial relief came from an unexpected source. The legislative assembly 
passed an act regulating the mode of procedure in criminal cases which pro- 
vided for challenges for actual bias to be tried by triers appointed by the 
court. When the case of Miles, indicted for polygamy, was reached for trial, 
the district attorney challenged the Mormon jurors for actual bias, the court 
appointed triers, and the challenge was sustained. The Mormon legisla- 
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ture has practically adopted the California code, which contained this pro- 
vision, probably not anticipating such a construction by the court. 

The act properly known as the “ Edmunds Act” was approved March 22, 
1882. The penalty for polygamy was made the same as that fixed by the 
laws of 1862. A penalty was also provided “against any man who simul- 
taneously, or on the same day, married more than one woman.” ‘ Simul- 
taneous ” nuptials was an expedient adopted to protect those who chose to 
violate the law. The law further provided a penalty for unlawful cohabita- 
tion. Heretofore the law made the marriage a crime. Now the living to- 
gether, the holding out of two or more women to the world as wives, was 
made a misdemeanor. The great necessity for this amendment arose from 
the difficulty of securing the conviction of polygamists. 

The entire Mormon community conspired to conceal the evidence of such 
marriages until the statute of limitations would prove a bar to prosecution. 
Then the polygamous relation would be openly acknowledged. Before the 
passage of this act the Mormon leaders were frequently seen on the streets, 
in the theatres, and other public places with their polygamous wives. The 
law also provided for amnesty to such offenders as would in good faith re- 
nounce polygamy. Eighty-one persons have been thus far amnestied by the 
President. The issue of polygamous marriages before January 1, 1883, 
were legitimated. The vital importance of making the continuance of the 
polygamic relation a misdemeanor is seen in the incipient contest which it 
has produced in the Mormon Church. At first several of the persons thus 
arraigned promised in open court to obey the laws thereafter, and this in 
the face of strenuous opposition. 

The “ Deseret News,” the church organ, editorially proclaimed that no Mor- 
mon could consistently make such a promise without violating obligations 
which bound him for time and eternity. Those who did so were referred to 
in a manner calculated to make their neighbors feel that they had incurred 
disgrace. In the case of John Sharp, decisive action was taken. He was a 
prominent man in the Territory, a gentleman of high character, who had 
secured the respect of the people. He had the courage and the patriotism 
to appear in court and announce his intention to obey the laws. He was 
promptly removed from the office of bishop of the 20th ward of Salt Lake 
City, in which office he had become endeared to the people by associations 
extending beyond a period of twenty years. It was thought that his patri- 
otic course would have an influence upon others and encourage them to 
respect the law ; hence the summary treatment he received. 

During the two years ending August 21, 1887, but two or three persons, 
convicted of unlawful cohabitation, have promised to obey the law, to escape 
imprisonment. 

At the September term, 1887, of the third district court, the first two 
persons convicted of unlawful cohabitation, promised to obey the law for 
the future. It is proper we should here say that an opportunity has always 
been given to these people by the court to escape punishment by a promise 
to obey the laws. 
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Since the passage of the Edmunds law of 1882, the following number of 
persons have been indicted and convicted of unlawful cohabitation and 
polygamy. 

No. Indicted. No. Convicted. 


Unlawful Cohabitation . . . ..... . OAL 289 
DERMOMPAN | Seinks cs snes lorie lev et eine. ee 14 
SO a ae ee re 303 


Many of the persons indicted have fled or have concealed themselves to 
escape arrest. 

In the enforcement of the law the present officers of the federal courts 
in Utah are entitled to special commendation, and this should also include 
the late able and efficient prosecuting attorney. 

While but a small proportion of the offenders have been convicted, the 
tension produced by these prosecutions cannot be overestimated. Actuated 
by a determination not to recognize the supremacy of national laws where 
they forbid crimes sanctioned by a religious creed, it is not surprising that 
the leaders have resorted to unusual methods to defeat the law, and so 
great is their influence, and so compact their organization, that the entire 
membership have been a unit in aiding and abetting the offenders in their 
obstructive course, and in escaping the penalty of their crimes. The law of 
1882 invites the Mormon people, through their legislative assembly, to 
bring Utah into harmony with the expressed will of the nation ; to recog- 
nize the fact that every interest must remain subordinate to the general 
welfare, and be subject to the constitution and the laws; to cease the 
wretched policy of evasion and resistance to law, which, if persisted in, will 
destroy the public pride and result in moral decay ; and to correct the 
wrongs which have so long held Utah up to the public gaze in deplorable 
preéminence. 

Governor Murray in his message to the legislative assembly of 1884, the 
first after the passage of the Edmunds Act of 1882, and again in 1886, called 
attention to the invitation to the Mormon people contained in the law, and 
expressed his willingness to codperate with them in the adoption of proper 
measures. 

The national laws relating to bigamy and polygamy have been ineffective 
operation for about three years. Standing face to face with the law, the 
leaders and their obedient followers have made no concession to its supremacy, 
and the issue is squarely maintained between assumed revelations and the 
laws of the land. As late as August 23, 1887, and seven weeks after the 
adoption of the proposed state constitution, at Provo City, Utah, a public 
reception was tendered by the Mormon people at their meeting-house, to 
several persons, polygamists, who had just been released from the peniten- 
tiary. Among the speakers were two of the state presidency, two bishops 
and elders of the church, nearly all of whom were polygamists, and who 
proclaimed their intention to live in the future as they had in the past. 

The two elements of population are divided into the People’s party (Mor- 
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mon) and the Liberal party (non-Mormon). Up to 1870, the Mormons had 
no opposition except in 1867, when a non-Mormon candidate for delegate 
to Congress received 105 votes. The Liberal party was organized in 1870, 
and has continued to maintain its organization up to the present time. Its 
highest vote was polled for Philip IT. Van Zile, candidate for delegate to 
Congress, at the first election held under the law of March 22, 1882. He 
received 4,884 votes against 23,039 for John T. Caine. This brings us down 
to the registration and election of 1887. 


THE REGISTRATION AND ELECTION OF 1887. 


The first annual election since the act of Congress prescribing a registra- 
tion oath for voters was held on August 1st of this year, and was preceded 
by a registration under that act, made in the months of May and June last. 
The commission, after careful consideration, to aid in securing uniformity 
of action by the registration officers, formulated and subinitted to them for 
their use, as an advisory act on the part of the commission, a form of regis- 
tration oath, substantially in the words of the act, as follows : — 

Territory oF UTAg, A 

County oF ‘ f ss. 

I, , being duly sworn (or affirmed), depose and say that I am over twenty- 
one years of age, that I have resided in the Territory of Utah for six months last 
past, and in this precinct for one month, immediately preceding the date thereof ; 
and that I am a native born or naturalized (as the case may be) citizen of the 
United States; that my full name is ; that Iam years of age; that 
my place of business is ; that I am a (single or) married man, that the 
name of my lawful wife is , and that I will support the constitution of the 
United States, and will faithfully obey the laws thereof, and especially will obey 
the act of Congress approved March 22, 1882, entitled, ‘‘ An Act to amend Seec- 
tion 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United States in reference to bigamy and 
for other purposes,” and that I will also obey the act of Congress of March 3, 
1887, entitled, ‘‘ An act to amend an act entitled An act to amend section 5352 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States in reference to bigamy and for other 
purposes, approved March 22, 1882,’’ in respect of the crime in said act defined 
and forbidden, and that I will not, directly or indirectly, aid or abet, counsel 
or advise any other person to commit any of said crimes defined by acts of Congress 
as polygamy, bigamy, unlawful cohabitation, incest, adultery, and fornication. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me on this day of , 188—, i 
Deputy Registration Officer for Precinct, County. 

Although the person applying to have his name registered as a voter may have 
made the foregoing oath, yet if the registrar shall for reasonable or probable 
cause believe that the applicant is then, in fact, a bigamist, polygamist, or living 
in unlawful cohabitation, incest, adultery, or fornication, in our opinion the Regis- 
trar may require the applicant to make the following affidavit : — 

TERRITORY OF UTAH, 

County of = 

I, , further swear (or affirm) that I am not a bigamist, polygamist, or liv- 
ing in unlawful cohabitation, or associating or cohabiting polygamously with per- 
sons of the other sex, and that I have not been convicted of the crime of bigamy, 
polygamy, unlawful cohabitation, incest, adultery, or fornication. 
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Subscribed and sworn to before me on this—— day of ——, 188—, ——, 
Deputy Registration Officer for Precinct, County. 

Nore. — Those parts of the above form in relation to being ‘‘ sworn or af- 
firmed,’’ and as to being a ‘‘ native-born or naturalized citizen,’’ and as to being a 
‘*single or married man,’’ should be changed by erasure, or a line drawn through 
the words so as to be applicable to the case. 

Prior to the registration, and under the date of April 4, 1887, the cen- 
tral committee of the “People’s’’ party (Mormon) issued an address, 
advisory, to the voters of the party, in which the oath prescribed by the act 
was commented upon, interpreted, and explained, and the voters informed 
that, as to male voters, there is nothing in the act which need necessarily 
reduce their numbers ; that duty called them to wakefulness and activity, 
and all who could take the oath were urged todo so. The substance of the 
interpretation is in this extract : — 








‘¢ The questions that intending voters need, therefore, ask themselves are these : 
Are we guilty of the crimes in said act; or, have we the present intention of com- 
mitting these crimes, or of aiding, abetting, causing or advising any other person 
to commit them ? Male citizens who can answer these questions in the negative can 
qualify under the existing laws, as voters and office holders.”’ 

This interpretation does not seem to be a correct exposition of the law, 
and is well adapted to quiet the conscience of the voter and invite him to 
find his mind free from any intention relating to the subject. The clear 
meaning of the law is that the voter must have a present, affirmative inten- 
tion to obey the law in the future, while the interpretation given by the “ Peo- 
ple’s” party invites him to take the oath if he can merely say he has not a 
present affirmative intention to violate the law. The law prescribes a rule of 
action to bind the voter for the future which cannot be broken without sub- 
jecting him to the reproach of moral perjury. 


When a law can be assumed to express the will and belief of a people 
subject to its provisions, those who have not formed the intention to violate 
it may fairly be assumed to have the intention to obey it, and in such cases 
the distinction between an actual intent to obey, and a formal intent to dis- 
obey a law might not be of much practical importance, for a good citizen 
who had not formed an intention to violate the law might well be assumed 
to have an intention to obey it. When, however, the law expresses neither 
the will nor the belief of a great majority of a people, the assumption of 
the intention to obey cannot be affirmed from the absence of a formal inten- 
tion to disobey, and, like some other inviting ground, the field of no intention 
may be broad, and to those who may wish to occupy it, very desirable. The 
address was well caleulated to invite the “ intending voter ” to silence the 
promptings of his conscience in relation to an institution which they claim is 
“interwoven with their dearest and earliest hopes connected with eternity,” 
in favor of increasing the number of voters of the “ People’s party.” The 
address further contained the remarkable statement that this was “not a 
time to indulge in ‘ bogus’ sentiment.” 
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Members of the Liberal party, in view of the evasive interpretation given 
by the central committee of the People’s party, were not satisfied with the 
form of oath formulated by the commission, and asked the commission to 
recommend a form of oath which they claimed was necessary to bring the 


true intent and meaning of the law within reach of the eonscience of the 
voter, as follows : — 


TERRITORY OF UTag, | 
County OF 
I, , being duly sworn (or affirmed), depose and say that I am over twenty- 
one years of age, that I have resided in the Territory of Utah for six months last 
past, and in this precinct for one month preceding the date hereof; and I am a 
native-born (or naturalized), as the case may be, citizen of the United States; that 
my full name is ; that I am years of age; that my place of business is 
; that I am a (single or) married man; that the name of my lawful wife is 
; that I will support the constitution of the United States and will faith- 
fully obey the laws thereof; and I will especially obey the acts of Congress pro- 
hibiting polygamy, bigamy, unlawful cohabitation, incest, adultery, and fornica- 
tion; that I will not hereafter at any time, within any Territory of the United 
States, while said acts of Congress remain in force, in obedience to any alleged 
revelation, or to any counsel, advice, or command, from any person or source what- 
ever, or under any circumstances, enter into plural or polygamous marriage, or 
have or take more wives than one, or cohabit with more than one woman; that I 
will not at any time hereafter, in violation of said acts of Congress, directly or in- 
directly, aid or abet, counsel or advise any person to have or to take more wives 
than one, or to cohabit with more than one woman, or to commit incest, adultery, 
or fornication; that I am not a bigamist or polygamist; that I do not cohabit 
polygamously with persons of the other sex, and that I have not been convicted of 
any of the offenses above mentioned. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
Registration Officer for Precinct, 


SS. 





? 























day of 
County. 


? 188—, 





Deputy 








This request the commission declined, in substance holding the form 
previously recommended contained all the requirements of the law, in the 
language of the law, and that they did not feel authorized to recommend 
any additions to that form. 

The discussion settled nothing, but only brought out more clearly that no 
test oath as to future conduct is of any value to prevent infractions of the 
law. That whether a law will or will not be violated is a matter depending 
on motives and conditions which no test oath can reach or remove, and the 
probabilities in the case will be largely affected by the opinions of the per- 
son and community in which he lives, as to whether the law is constitutional, 
and morally just, and whether or not the prohibited act is morally and 
religiously right or wrong. 

In all the election districts the form recommended by the commission 
was used by the registration officers, although the other form was distrib- 
uted by the Loyal League, a non-Mormon organization. In one district 
the registrar attempted to use the form suggested by the liberal commit- 
tee, but he was removed, and another appointed who used the commission 
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oath. In another district the registrar claimed the right to ask voters ques- 
tions not contemplated by the law, and was promptly removed. 

The form of oath suggested by members of the Liberal party was first 
used in the Third District Court, presided over by Chief Justice Zane, and 
is now used in the district courts of the Territory for the qualification of 
jurors. 

The total registration in the Territory was 20,585. Atthe general election 
of the Territory held on August 1, 1887, there were 13,395 votes cast for 
the People’s party candidates, and 3,255 votes for the Liberal party candi- 
dates, for the legislative assembly. 

The People’s party elected 10 councilors and 21 members. The Liberal 
party, 2 councilors and 3 members. The Liberals, if they had registered 
and voted their full strength, could have elected, at least, one more member 
of the council and 2 members of the house. The total vote cast in the 
Territory for all officers was 16,901. 

The returns were canvassed by a board consisting of five reputable per- 
sons, appointed by the commission. The total number of county, precinct, 
and municipal officers elected was 470. 


THE MOVE FOR STATEHOOD. 


The present year has been marked by proceedings to form a constitution 
on which to demand admission to the Union of States ; the fourth attempt 
for that purpose in the history of the Territory. 

Before the election, on June 16, 1887, a call appeared signed by the 
chairman and secretary of the People’s party (Mormon), calling upon the 
people of Utah, irrespective of party, creed, or class, to assemble in mass 
conventions in their respective counties, on June 25, 1887, at 12 M., for the 
purpose of appointing delegates to a convention to be held at Salt Lake 
City, on the thirtieth day of June, 1887, to frame a constitution preparatory 
to an application to Congress for admission to Statehood. 

The non-Mormons were distrustful of the move and unitedly declined to 
join the convention, or to recognize it. They gave as reasons for declining 
that in view of the past history of Utah it was a proper case for Congress, 
in accordance with the general rule, to say when the time for such a move 
had arrived, and by an enabling act give it authority when, how, and by 
whom the convention should be called, and how conducted ; that they did 
not understand this sudden, and to them unannounced call ; that the entire 
proceeding was carried out by the dominant party, and delegates chosen 
without regard to forms of election or disqualification of voters, without 
previous discussion, and from wholly unauthorized sources ; and above all 
they did not think the attitude of the great majority of the people of Utah 
towards the laws and authority of the general government had been such as 
to invite the full confidence of Congress in their fidelity to the laws and 
government, and to justify that body in granting sovereign Statehood. 

The convention met, and with surprising unanimity adopted a proposed 
constitution, which declares bigamy and polygamy to be misdemeanors, and 
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affixes punishments. It also provides that no further legislation shall be 
required to make or define these offenses ; that the provision is not amend- 
able without the consent of Congress, and proclaims the separation of church 
and state. The instrument is silent as to the offense of unlawful cohabita- 
tion. 

The Mormons claim that, having taken this action, the people ought not 
to be longer denied a voice in the conduct of their own affairs, and in the 
selection of officials to carry on the government ; that in a territorial con- 
dition citizens are deprived of the rights and powers which are the strength 
and glory of American citizenship ; that as a Territory they are excluded 
from participation in affairs that vitally concern them ; that Utah has the 
population, the material interests, the intelligence, the stability, and the 
regard for republican principles and institutions which are necessary to the 
establishment of a free and sovereign State ; that the movement for State- 
hood was not sectarian, partisan, or confined to any sectional interest ; but 
that the call was broad and comprehensive, and included citizens of every 
creed and class ; that the convention adopted a constitution in good faith, 
which is as liberal and fair and patriotic as that of any State; that it was the 
work of monogamous citizens acting in their capacity as citizens; that until 
it can be shown to be otherwise their action should be accepted in good 
faith, and the constitution should be judged by its plain language and terms; 
that the question of whether, under the constitution, the provisions against 
polygamy will be enforced by the officials of the proposed State is a question 
that must be left to the future, and that time alone will show ; that every 
community proposing to come into the Union as a State must be given a fair 
opportunity to prove whether or not they will carry out the provisions of 
their charter ; that they have never been accused of insincerity by any one 
who knows what they have endured rather than make promises they did not 
intend to keep ; that the religion of the people should not be dragged into 
the consideration of measures which are purely political ; that in answer to 
the assertion that, as a State, they will continue to build up their church, 
they claim the Mormon people have the constitutional right to use every 
means not inconsistent with the laws of the land to secure converts to their 
religious faith, unrestrained by any constitutional or legal provision ; that 
Congress has not the right to interpose as a condition precedent to the 
admission of the proposed State, that any church shall cease preaching its 
doctrines or endeavoring to make proselytes ; that, admitting there is no 
grant of power under which Congress may sanction an amendment to a 
state constitution, should Congress refuse to act, the constitution cannot 
be amended in respect of the offenses named ; that the proposed constitu- 
tion does not presume to say that the President or Congress shall exercise 
the powers granted them, but leaves the matter to their discretion ; that a 
Territory, as a matter of right, is entitled to admission into the Union of 
States whenever it po the ry population, and has a consti- 
tution in harmony with republican institutions ; that, acting through the 
only class of citizens who enjoy the privilege of the elective franchise, the 
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monogamous Mormons, they have met the wishes of a nation by a constitu- 
tion which provides for the punishment of those offenses which have excited 
the hostility of the nation, and having done so, they now ask to be allowed 
to hereafter control the affairs of the Territory, as the Constitution of the 
United States intended they should ; that the opposition to the admission of 
Utah as a State comes from a class who have been the bitter and consistent 
enemies of the Mormon people, and who are inspired by the hope of bring- 
ing the people, while in a territorial condition, within their power. 

The above we believe to be a fair summary of the reasons which the 
Mormons urge in favor of Statehood for Utah. 

The action of the convention and the result of its labors did not tend to 
allay, but rather to increase, the apprehensions and opposition of the non- 
Mormons. They make many objections to the admission of Utah as a State 
at present, and unanimously declined to vote upon the subject, or in any 
way recognize the move. The following is a summary of some of their 
objections : — 

That the action taken is without authority from the proper source and 
not entitled to any recognition, and accompanied by many and strong evi- 
dences of evasion and bad faith in professing an abandonment of polygamy 
and the accompanying social evils, with the intent to acquire Statehood, 
and without any intent to restrain and punish such offenses, but merely to 
intrench them behind Statehood ; that the historical attitude of the great 
body of the people towards the laws on this subject had not changed down 
to the eve of calling the convention, and that until then the Mormons, their 
press and pulpits, had not ceased to declare the laws of Congress unconstitu- 
tional and their enforcement persecution ; that though the press and pulpits 
suddenly became silent, with indications in a few places of a muzzled 
silence, there was still no sign or intimation of any change of sentiment in 
words or acts, and the hostility to the enforcement of existing laws and 
federal authority was still as active and general as before ; that scarcely 
any Mormon in good standing would even promise to obey the laws in the 
future to escape punishment after conviction in court ; that they were un- 
able to understand how the great body of the people could undergo an over- 
night conversion on the subject of these offenses, when, the day before, 
their consciences were so strong that nothing could induce them to promise 
obedience to the laws; that the “ Deseret Evening News,” their leading 
and uncompromising organ, had, after the framing of the proposed consti- 
tution, and before the election, printed an editorial leaving the question to 
the voters with the most judicial fairness, but ending with the advice to be 
“as wise as serpents and harmless as doves ;” that in view of their past 
history the first evidence of a bond fide intent to obey and execute laws 
making these offenses punishable should be a cessation of hostility to present 
laws and the announcement of obedience to them ; that notwithstanding the 
great unanimity in the convention and in the subsequent vote of the people, 
no member of the convention or voter has, in the constitution or elsewhere, 
declared he considered or believed either of the offenses named is or should 
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be a misdemeanor or punishable, but the provision in the constitution is in- 
troduced by the remarkable, whereas: for the reason that somebody, per- 
haps some wicked person at Washington, deems those crimes incompatible 
with a republican form of government, they are made misdemeanors and 
punishable; that it is not easy to conceive why the incompatibility should 
be limited to a republican form of government, or why it should not extend 
to every form of civilized government, unless full force is given to the 
dogma taught by the dominant sect, that the only true and rightful govern- 
ment is a theocracy in which the powers of government are derived from 
God and delegated to ministers, who govern by divine right; that no con- 
stitutional provision can execute itself, but requires prosecutors, jurors, and 
judges, all of whom under Statehood would be Mormons, and if a whole 
people can be suddenly converted one way in one night, they might be sus- 
ceptible to a reconversion equally sudden, and all the prosecuting powers 
become hostile to the law; that the rules of evidence and the laws of mar- 
riage under Statehood are proper subjects of state legislation, and while 
marriage without witnesses may be good, a rule of evidence that it requires 
one or more witnesses to the direct fact of marriage to commit polygamy 
would leave the constitutional provision worthless, and should the courts 
adopt the rule still existing in some States, that on a charge of bigamy, 
cohabitation and the repute of marriage are insufficient to prove the mar- 
riage, no new law or rule of evidence would be needed; that it is historical 
there are many polygamists in Utah, and as such marriages are concealed, 
the number is unknown, and so far as the constitution is concerned, all 
these could live openly with their numerous families as soon as the federal 
laws ceased, and point to their relations as the reward of those who had 
lived up to the privileges of their religion ; that there is no grant of power 
in the constitution authorizing Congress to sanction or refuse an amend- 
ment to the constitution of a sovereign State; that the people of a State 
cannot deprive themselves of the power to amend a constitution the creation 
of their will, nor can they legislate to bind those that come after them ; 
that the Mormons have hitherto justified their opposition to the federal 
laws under the plea of conscience in respect to religious matters, but they 
have apparently made their consciences a marketable commodity and State- 
hood the exchangeable value, if they offer in good faith to suppress these 
offenses, unless their religious views have suddenly changed, of which there 
is no evidence or pretense; that the claim that this constitution emanates 
from and is the work of non-polygamous Mormons is no argument in its 
favor; that good citizenship does not involve only the question who in fact 
practices polygamy, but also who believes in it as a moral and religious 
right, superior to all human laws, and hence will be influenced in his con- 
duct by such belief; that the non-polygamists have always been a large 
majority, but have in every way upheld the polygamists, have been equally 
active and bitter in their opposition to the laws, and without their aid and 
support the polygamists could not so long have defied the laws; that there 
has been no evidence of any struggle or contest between the polygamists 
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and monogamists, but all have acted with the greatest possible harmony, and 
vied with each other in attaining the wisdom of serpents and harmlessness 
of doves; that the church leaders who control in such matters have never 
manifested in any manner their intention to cease to enforce the practice of 
polygamy by their people, but that their silence indicates that the converse 
of the proposition is true; that the Mormon Church has never abandoned its 
purpose of ultimately becoming a controlling political power, and adopts 
this method of promoting it; and further, that if the non-polygamists have 
reached this conclusion, that the law in respect to these offenses is superior, 
and that it is the first duty of citizens to obey the laws of Congress pre- 
scribing rules of conduct, it is an easy manner for them to announce it and 
give some evidence of their good faith. 

In accordance with these views, the non-Mormons abstained from voting 
on the subject at the polls, desiring not to recognize the movement in any 
manner whatever. 

The monogamous Mormons cast 13,195 votes in favor of the constitu- 
tion, 500 votes being cast against it. 

The action of the Mormon people in adopting a constitution which forbids 
polygamy and bigamy, in view of their past history, is an anomaly which 
demands some explanation. In all its territorial history, Utah, under the 
control of the dominant sect, which is in reality a political organization, 
with aims and methods which are political, has stood arrayed in opposition 
to laws of Congress on these subjects, and still maintains united efforts to 
nullify them. 

To arrive at a fair conclusion of the opinions and purposes of the Mor- 
mon people with respect to polygamy, it is proper that the views and 
expressions of their press and pulpits should be considered. 

The “ Deseret News,” in its issue of October 6, 1880, said : — 


‘* But we claim the right under the constitution of our country to receive just 
as many divine communications as the Almighty chooses to bestow and to follow 
these revelations without molestation or hindrance. At the same time it is our 
intention to abide by the laws of our country. When we refer to the laws of the 
land, we wish to be understood that we make one exception, that is the law 
framed and pushed through Congress for the express purpose of preventing us 
from obeying a revelation from God, which we have followed in faith, and prac- 
ticed for many years.’’ 


The claim thus made has been reiterated by the first presidency of the 
church from time to time. In their address of July 24, 1885, they said: — 


‘*We cannot, however, at the behest of men, lay aside those great principles 
which God has communicated to us, nor violate those sacred and eternal covenants 
which we have entered into for time and eternity.”’ 


Nothing has transpired to lead us to believe that the views thus expressed 
by their church organ, and most prominent leaders, are not entertained by 
the Mormon people to-day. 

The call for assembling of mass meetings to appoint delegates to meet in 
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convention and frame a constitution was evidently the result of a very sud- 
den inspiration, so much so that the “‘ Deseret News” editorially said, “It 
would occasion some surprise.” There had been no previous discussion in 
the press, nor among the people, in relation to such a movement, which was— 
conceived and carried through with the utmost haste. Within fourteen 
days after the call was promulgated, delegates appointed to frame the con- 
stitution had met in convention. 

The election of delegates to a constitutional convention by means of mass 
meetings does not commend itself to persons who have been accustomed to 
see the important duty of framing a constitution for a sovereign State ap- 
proached with care and deliberation, in accord with the general will of the 
people, and under proper authority, with no other aim and purpose than to 
advance the interests of all, and not of a particular class. 

The provision in the constitution with reference to polygamy and bigamy 
is as follows: — 


‘‘Sec. 12. Bigamy and polygamy being considered incompatible with ‘a repub- 
lican form of government,’ each of them is hereby forbidden and declared a mis- 
demeanor. 

‘* Any person who shall violate this section shall, on conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $1,000, and imprisonment for a term of not less 
than six months nor more than three years, in the discretion of the court. This 
section shall be construed as operative without the aid of legislation, and the of- 
fenses prohibited by this section shall not be barred by any statute of limitation 
within three years after the commission of the offense ; nor shall the power of par- 
don extend thereto until such pardon shall be approved by the President of the 
United States.” 


The crime of polygamy is to be a misdemeanor (in every other State it 
is a felony), and is punishable by a fine of not more than one thousand 
dollars, and by imprisonment for a term of not more than three years, 
whereas, under the federal law, the fine is fixed at a sum not exceeding 
five hundred dollars, and imprisonment for a term not exceeding five years. 
Under the federal law polygamists are denied the right to vote and hold 
office, but under this proposed constitution persons who have committed, or 
who shall hereafter commit, the crime of polygamy, and all such as con- 
tinue to live in that crime, will be invested with the full rights of citizen- 
ship. Under the federal law, unlawful cohabitation is punished by a fine 
not exceeding three hundred dollars, and by imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding six months ; under the proposed State this offense, which perpet- 
uates the evils of polygamy against society and posterity, is to go unpun- 
ished. 

The legislature of the proposed State is shorn of its power to raise the 
grade of the crime to that of felony, or to annex any disqualification on 
conviction, while it is left free to promote polygamy by providing through 
inheritances and by means of wills for the maintenance of polygamous 
households, and to deny the legal wife the right of dower, or other rights, 
as heretofore. 

VOL. I.— NO. 3. 14 
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The provisions for amendments to the proposed constitution, only by the 
consent of Congress, and for pardon of convicted polygamists only by ap- 
proval of the President, are incongruous and futile, and need not be con- 
sidered. It is sufficient to say they are open to the criticism that if a 
community cannot be trusted to amend a constitution it can hardly be said 
to be fit to be trusted with the powers of a State under any form of consti- 
tution, and if it cannot be trusted to deal with those who have violated its 
laws, it should not have the control of the administration of the laws. 

If Utah should be admitted into the Union as a State, the following re- 
sult would follow, namely, there would be an immediate cessation of all 
further prosecutions for polygamy and unlawful cohabitation under laws of 
Congress. No prosecution for polygamy would ever take place in the State 
until the ruling power in the State chose to do what they now arraign the 
government for —‘‘ persecute ” for a crime which is “an essential part of 
their religion.” This claim has been set forth in a formal way which has 
made it a solemn declaration of the whole Mormon population of Utah. At 
a general conference held at Logan, April 6, 1885, a resolution was adopted 
and a committee appointed to draft a protest and address to the President 
and people of the United States. Such address was adopted at a mass 
meeting, held May 2, 1885, at which the Hon. John T. Caine, delegate 
from the Territory, presided, and was deputed as the agent to present the 
same. In that document is formally proclaimed — 


‘* As to our religious faith, it is based upon evidence which to our minds is con- 
clusive; convictions not to be destroyed by legislative enactments or judicial 
decisions. Force may enslave the body, but it cannot convince the mind. To 
yield at the demand of the legislature or judge the rights of conscience, would 
prove us recreant to every duty we owe to God and man. Among the principles 
of our religion is that of immediate revelation from God; one of the doctrines so 
revealed is celestial or plural marriage, for which ostensibly we are stigmatized 
and hated. This is a vital part of our religion, the decisions of courts to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

It is a circumstance worthy of mention that Mr. Caine, who bore so 
prominent a part in the adoption and promulgation of the address from 
which the above extract was made, was also the president of the convention 
which adopted the proposed state constitution. 

Under the proposed constitution no disqualification would follow the 
commission of those crimes ; the right of voting would be fully accorded to 
the ruling class now disfranchised. No prosecution would ever take place 
for continuing that crime, by living in unlawful cohabitation and multiply- 
ing its fruits to the degradation of posterity. The right of dower created 
by Congress would be swept away. The Utah policy has ever been to deny 
that right to the legal wife, and make her right depend upon the testa- 
mentary disposition of her husband. The rights of the minority population 
would be left to the mercy of a majority, who regard them as intruders, 
and who have always used political power in a clannish spirit. In illustra- 
tion of their spirit in such matters a statement of their course in the election 
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of officers for the Deseret University and Territorial Insane Asylum will 
suffice. The university was incorporated when the Territory was first 
organized, and although some fifteen officers, chancellors, and regents are 
elected biennially to manage this educational institution, which receives 
support from the territorial treasury, not one representative of the minority 
has ever been elected. For the insane asylum, built by an appropriation 
from the territorial treasury, a certain number of directors are elected 
biennially, but the minority have never been accorded a representative, a 
privilege and a right which is recognized in every other Territory or State. 
Further, in Salt Lake City, where the minority have a majority in two of 
the five organized precincts, they are denied any representation in the city 
council, by reason of an election law which requires all the city officers to 
be elected on a common ticket. 


The Mormon people cannot be called hypocrites. They boldly proclaim 
their religious belief to all the world. Until that belief shall be changed, 
if they be true to their creed, polygamy with its kindred evils will be fos- 
tered by every means in their power. The leaders of the church will 
probably do in the future what they have done in the past. They do not 
recognize the authority of the government to call upon them for any sup- 
port in its contest with polygamy, but they do recognize the divine command 
to encourage polygamy. The attitude, purpose, and determination of the 
church in this respect has been fully developed. In the case of W. W. 
Taylor, son of John Taylor, who died a few years ago, it was acknowledged 
after his death that he was a polygamist, and yet he held a responsible 
office under the city government of Salt Lake City up to the time of his 
death. Another case-was that of Joseph H. Dean; he was elected and served 
as a member of the city council of Salt Lake. While in office it was learned 
that he was and had been a polygamist for over three years. The leaders 
of the church had full knowledge of the fact that these men were disquali- 
fied from holding office under the federal law, yet they acquiesced in their 
unlawful occupancy of public offices. We have learned of similar cases in 
the more remote counties. The non-polygamist Mormons were also aware 
that the men referred to were polygamists, and their course has been in 
harmony with that of their leaders, as it will probably always be. During 
the period in which the government has been actively engaged in prosecu- 
ting offenders, they have unitedly refused to extend any aid, but have de- 
nounced the prosecutions as persecution. 


For these reasons the commission has ‘been led to fear that the provision 
in the proposed constitution making polygamy a misdemeanor was not 
adopted, nor the action taken, with any purpose.to suppress polygamy ; that 
it does not indicate an abandonment by the people of Utah in the manner 
which is demanded by the will of the American people, as expressed in their 
national law ; that the late movement for Statehood was the offspring of 
necessity, inspired with the hope of escaping from the toils which the firm 
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attitude of the government and the energetic course of the federal officers 
had wound around them. Realizing that they could expect no aid nor com- 
fort from the national administration, and actuated by a determination not 
to recognize the supremacy of national laws where they forbid crimes 
licensed by their creed, it is not surprising that the majority in Utah should 
resort to some expedient to get relief from their dilemma. In the light of 
these facts it is evident that the relief sought for is expected in Statehood, 
and that this expedient is, in the case of Utah, inspired by more than the 
usual motives operating in other communities, which are composed of homo- 
geneous American population in accord with the laws and institutions of the 
country. 

The presentation of the proposed application for Statehood will demand 
the consideration of the question by Congress, whether the course of the 
dominant majority in Utah, in the use of delegated powers in a territorial 
condition, has been such as to induce Congress to withdraw certain of these 
powers until the perpetuated evil should be corrected (which has not been 
done). 

If Utah, as a Territory, has refused to recognize the force and validity of 
national laws, and decisions of the Supreme Court, can it be reasonably ex- 
pected as a State it will doso? Can it be reasonably expected that crimes 
and evils which the government has failed to suppress with its supervision 
over a territorial government will be suppressed in a State ruled by the 
majority which now maintains and propagates these crimes and evils as “an 
essential part of their religion.” 

It is submitted if it would not be wise to continue a territorial govern- 
ment in which the national government could continue to deal directly with 
those evils until they should be eradicated, even if it should be necessary, 
as suggested in former reports of 1884-85, to take all political power from 
those who have not sufficient allegiance to recognize the validity of national 
laws and the decisions of courts, and that no harmony in the Union could be 
maintained with a State ruled by a creed, which claims all governments but 
its own to be illegal, and claims a “separate political destiny and ultimate 
temporal dominion and by divine right.” 

The commission is of the opinion that Utah should not be admitted to the 
Union until such time as the Mormon people shall manifest by their future 
acts that they have abandoned polygamy in good faith, and not then until an 
amendment shall have been made to the constitution of the United States 
prohibiting the practice of polygamy. We append to this report resolutions 
adopted by the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches of Utah. 


POLYGAMOUS MARRIAGES. 

The names of sixty-seven men have been reported to the commission who 
have entered into polygamy during the year ending June, 1887. This infor- 
mation has been requested of all registrars. The number given has been 
reported by non-Mormon registrars, there being no instance in which a name 
has been reported by a Mormon registrar. The law imposes upon the 
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commission the duty of appointing proper persons to perform the impor- 
tant duty of registering voters, and it has been the uniform policy of the 
commission in filling these offices to select men, whenever they could be 
found, who were in open and avowed sympathy with the law under which 
they were acting. The necessity for this is apparent. The registration offi- 
cers are charged with the duty of excluding from the lists of voters at the 
annual registration in May and June, and the annual registration in Septem- 
ber, the names of such persons as have entered into polygamy. Under the 
Utah law the registry list continues from year to year, only a revision is 
made by the registrar ; therefore, unless he is disposed to give full force 
and effect to the provision of the law which disfranchises polygamists, this 
vital principle of the law may be utterly disregarded. 


LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT. 

Under the act of March 3, 1887, the governor, Utah commission, and 
the secretary of the Territory, were appointed a board to reapportion the 
Territory for legislative representation. The board met and organized, 
and after careful consideration, reapportioned the Territory into twenty- 
four representative and twelve council districts, and under which the pres- 
ent legislative assembly was elected. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The commission was first organized in the summer of 1882. Its first 
duty was to adjust the local laws to the act of Congress, and to provide the 
necessary rules and regulations for conducting the registration and the elec- 
tion. Under its supervision a new registration was made in 1882, and again 
in 1887, under the Edmunds-Tucker Act. Annual revisions were also made 
in 1883, 1884, 1885, and 1886. No person living in the practice of polygamy 
was allowed to register or to vote, and we believe that in this respect the 
purpose of the law has been thoroughly and effectually accomplished. The 
total registration in 1882 was 33,266 ; in 1883, 37,062; in 1884, 41,858 ; 
in 1885, 43,646 ; in 1886, 45,375. The registration of 1887, under the op- 
eration of the test oath, was 20,790. The elimination of the female vote 
will largely account for the difference, and there was a considerable per- 
centage of voters who refused to take the oath prescribed by the act. Of 
these the larger proportion were probably non-Mormons. 

The commission in its previous reports, made since 1882, has made the 
following recommendations, which, in its opinion, were needed to give force 
and effect to the provisions of the law under which it was created : — 


(1) The enactment of a marriage law. 

(2) Making the first or legal wife a competent witness in prosecutions for po- 
lygamy. 

(3) Restoring to the first or legal wife the right of dower as at common law, or 
other interests in the real estate, as provided in the statutes of many of the States. 

(4) That provision be made for a fund, to be furnished by the department of 
justice to the proper legal authorities in the Territory. 
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(5) The conferring upon the United States commissioners concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the justices of the peace in civil and criminal matters. 

(6) The appointment of the territorial auditor, treasurer, commissioners to locate 
university lands, of the probate judges, county clerks, county selectmen, county 
assessors and collectors, and county superintendent of district schools, by the gov- 
ernor of the Territory, subject to confirmation by the commission. 

(7) Authorizing the selection of jurors by open venire, especially in cases pros- 
ecuted by the United States. 

(8) Giving to the district courts jurisdiction of all cases of polygamy wherever 
in the Territory the crime may have been committed. 

(%) That the territorial courts in United States cases be invested with a power 
coextensive with that possessed by the United States circuit and district courts in 
the States in the matter of contempt and punishment thereof. 

(10) That prosecutions for polygamy be exempted from the operation of the 
general limitation laws. 

(11) Authorizing the process of subpeena in all cases prosecuted by the United 
States to run from the territorial courts into any other district of the United 
States. 

(12) That provision be made for binding over witnesses on the part of the gov- 
ernment in all United States cases to appear and testify at the trial. 

(13) That when a continuance is granted upon motion of the defendant, pro- 
vision should be made for taking deposition of witnesses on the part of the gov- 
ernment, the defendant to be confronted with the witness and to cross-examine. 
The deposition to be used in case of death, absence from Territory, or of the 
concealment of witness so as to elude process of subpoena. 

(14) That it be made a penal offense for any woman to enter into the marriage 
relation with a man, knowing him to have a wife living and undivorced. This 
should be coupled with a provision that in cases where the polygamous wife is 
called as a witness in any prosecution for polygamy against her husband, her 
testimony could not be used in any future prosecution against her, with a like 
provision as to the husband. 

(15) That the term of imprisonment for unlawful cohabitation fixed by section 
2 of the act of 1882 be extended to at least two years for the first and three years 
for the second offense. 

(16) That all persons be excluded by law from making a location or settlement 
upon any part of the lands of the United States who shall refuse on demand to 
take and subscribe an oath, before the proper officer of the land office in which 
his or her application is made, that he (if a man) does not cohabit with more 
than one woman in the marriage relation, and that he will obey and support the 
laws of the United States in relation to bigamy or polygamy, or (if a woman) that 
she does not cohabit with a man having more than one living and undivorced wife, 
and that she will obey and support the laws of the United States in relation to 
bigamy and polygamy. 

(17) That the laws with reference to the immigration of Chinese and the im- 
portation of contract laborers, paupers, and criminals be so amended as to prevent 
the immigration of persons claiming that their religion teaches and justifies the 
crime of polygamy, as this would cut off the chief source of supply to the Mormon 


Church. 


(18) A suggestion in favor of a constitutional amendment prohibiting polygamy. 
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Of these recommendations the 1, 2, 3, 5, and 12 have received the approval 
of Congress and are now part of the statute law. 

We again respectfully recommend to the attention of Congress all of the 
above recommendations which have not yet received its approval. 

The commission recommends, as a measure of great importance, the 
passage of a law conferring upon the governor of the Territory the authority 
to appoint the following county officers: Selectmen, clerks, assessors, 
recorders, and superintendents of district schools. This will place the con- 
trol of county affairs, including the assessment of property (but not the 
collection of revenue), and the supervision of the public schools, in the hands 
of persons ir. sympathy with the efforts of the government to extirpate po- 
lygamy. It will also strengthen the element in the different counties which 
is disposed to assist the federal officers in their efforts to enforce and execute 
the laws. We also recommend the passage of an act creating a board to 
consist of the governor, Utah commission, and territorial seeretary to 
apportion Salt Lake City into aldermanic and council districts. Under the 
present law these officers are elected on a common ticket, thus denying the 
principle of precinct or ward representation which obtains in other towns 
and cities. 

The non-Mormon citizens of the Territory, acting through their political 
organizations, Democratic, Republican, and Liberal, have repeatedly given 
expression to the opinion that the solution of the Mormon problem will be 
speedily and effectually accomplished by creating a legislative commission 
to be appointed by the President, and to be confirmed by the Senate. In 
support of their position they urge the following reasons : — 

1. That a republican form of government has no existence in Utah, the 
church being supreme over all. 

2. That until the political power of the Mormon Church is destroyed, the 
majority will not yield a full obedience to the laws, and only by providing 
a new code of laws can they be compelled to do so. 

3. That common prudence suggests there should be no delay in taking 
from the Mormon Church the power to control in political matters. 

4, That this object can best be accomplished by providing an agency 
which is in accord with the purposes and will of the national government. 

5. That the legislative assembly of the Territory has always been the 
creature of the church, and during its thirty-six years of existence has 
made a record which is impressive by its silence with respect to the passage 
of such laws as the government had the right to expect. 

6. That such an agency would relieve Congress from the consideration of 
the affairs of Utah. 

7. That Congress having the right to legislate directly for the Terri- 
tories, which right has been affirmed by the Supreme Court, ought, in con- 
sideration of the extraordinary condition of affairs in the Territory, follow 


the precedents established in the case of Louisiana and Florida, and grant 
a commission. 
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8. That such action will result in bringing Utah into harmony with the 
other States and Territories of the Union. 

In conclusion, we respectfully submit that, in our opinion, the results 
which have followed from the passage of the Edmunds Act have been very 
beneficial to the Territory. It has provided a fair, honest, and orderly sys- 
tem of elections, and it is universally conceded by Mormon and non-Mormon 
that there has been no charge nor even rumor of fraud in connection with 
the registration of voters and the conduct of elections since the commission 
first commenced its work. Very respectfully, 

G. L. GoprFrry, 
A. B. WILiIAMs, 
Artur L. THomas. 
Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Commissioners Carlton and McClernand, dissenting from some of the 
views expressed above, do not sign this report. 

















AMERICAN OPINIONS ON INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO READERS OF BOOKS. 


THE AMERICAN CopyRiGHT LEAGUE, which includes among its members 
the authors of America, asks from all citizens who desire the development 
of American literature and regard the good name of the American people 
their personal and active aid in securing international copyright. 

The United States is at present the only nation, itself possessing a literature 
of importance and making a large use of the literature of the world, which 
has done nothing to recognize and protect by law the rights, international 
as well as national, of authors of whose production it enjoys the benefit. In 
declining to assure compensation to foreign authors whose books are read 
here, it has debarred itself from claiming for its own authors recognition 
and protection abroad, and it has placed them at a disadvantage at home 
suffered by no other American craftsmen. 

International copyright is needful : — 

1. To raise our own country to the standard of national morality and of 
international fair play maintained by all other civilized nations, now united 
in the International Copyright Union. 

2. For the wholesome development of our national literature, now ham- 
pered by the fact that those who must earn their living by their pen cannot 
devote themselves to producing books if their products must compete with 
books on which no payment is made to the producer. 

3. In justice to American authors, who ask for their products no govern- 
ment “bounty ’’ and no “ protection ” in the sense of the privilege of taxing 
the products of foreign writers, but only a fair field for their own in this 
country and abroad, and a fair chance to make authorship in America a self- 
supporting profession, instead of a by-calling at the end of a day’s toil in 
other fields. 

4. In justice to foreign authors, who are entitled to receive from Ameri- 
cans who read and benefit by their books the same fair payment an Ameri- 
can would expect to make on any other article, as clothes or pictures, which 
he buys from foreign producers. 

5. In order to widen the circulation of the best new literature, American 
and international, by the lessening of price which would ensue, in the case of 
original American books, from distributing the first cost among the greater 
number of copies for which sale would be secured among American readers 
if they were not diverted by the cheap reprints of poor English novels and 
in the ease of books of international importance, whether from American, 
English, or continental writers, by giving a basis of law to business arrange- 


ments for sharing the expense of production among the several nations in- 
terested. 
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We have been told that the American people will not grant this justice lest 
it might prevent “cheap books.” We believe, on the contrary, that the Amer- 
ican people are willing to pay for what they get, and will agree that “there 
is one thing better than a cheap book, and that is a book honestly come by.” 
But the example of France and Germany, countries whose literature is fully 
protected by international copyright, and whose books are the cheapest in 
the world, shows that the price of books depends not upon the copyright, 
but upon the nature of the public demand. American readers want cheap 
books adapted to their special requirements. This demand will be met. 
Authors and publishers will profit by wider sales, though at smaller prices 
for the individual book. Any increase of price because of international 
copyright will be almost exclusively in the cheapest issues of foreign fiction, 
un-American and in many cases undesirable for American readers, while no 
copyright law can in any degree affect the prices of past or future editions 
of books already published. Translations of Zola’s future novels may cost 
fifty cents instead of twenty-five cents, but as an offset for this misfortune, 
more American fiction will be sold, and cheap reprints of ephemeral English 
fiction will make way for decently printed editions, at a fair price, of Amer- 
ican and the better class of new English novels. 

We submit also that the term “ monopoly,” as used against copyright, is 
wrongly used. A monopoly, in the current sense of the word, is the setting 
apart by law of certain natural products or facilities, or of certain property 
of the commonwealth, which, in the absence of such a law, would be open 
to all. This does not apply to an author’s control of his productions any 
more than to a shoemaker’s control of the pair of shoes which he makes. 
The man who earns his living by his brain asks only the same fair play that 
is given to the man who earns his living by his hands. A domestic copy- 
tight to the writer of a history of the United States, or an international 
copyright to the writer of a history of England, debars no other author from 
writing a history of either country ; it does not grant a “monopoly.’’ The 
author asks only payment for the service he has done, and not for any re- 
striction of the work of others ; in fact, one reason for paying him is that it 
encourages others to write. 

Every American citizen has a practical interest in this reform. We de- 
sire to impress upon Congress the fact that the public opinion of intelligent 
readers is in its favor. We ask each reader to do his part, either by joining 
the league, which welcomes readers as well as writers of books, or by sig- 
nifying to its secretary his willingness to sign the memorial for international 
copyright, or still better by writing at once to his senators and representa- 
tives in Congress, urging them to vote for such a measure. The league 
appeals to the honor, the patriotism, and the business common-sense of 
American readers in behalf of international copyright, and it believes that 
such an appeal will not be heard in vain by the American people. 

JAMES RussELL LowELL, President. 
E. C. StEpMAN, Vice-President. 
G. W. GREEN, Secretary, 
American Copyright League (11 Pine Street, New York). 
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. . .Whatever is just is for the benefit of all ; and I wish we could have a 
law providing, between England and America, that “a copyright taken out 
in either country shall be equally valid in both.” — Hrnry W. LonGrELLow, 
from a letter (October 8, 1878) to Mr. William Dulles, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., 
printed in “ The Century” for March, 1888. 


Can literary property be protected against theft and piracy? If so, it 
needs no argument to show that it should be ; and if it be not done, the 
law-making power is in fault. Only by an impossibility can the law-making 
power be absolved from its obligation. — Marx Hopkins, Williams College, 
in letter to “ The Century.” 


An international copyright law commends itself to every man who is 
honest enough to keep his hands out of his neighbor’s pocket. — Jonn G. 
WHITTIER. 


Several well-known English publishing firms have treated me honorably 
in the matter of royalty. One of them complained that after so doing the 
story in question was pirated into two British magazines, — one of them, I 
think, in Scotland, — and run as a serial, to the injury of the sales of the 
book. From France, from Holland, from Italy, from Germany, where my 
books have been translated for fifteen years, I have never received one 
dollar. Let me say to the credit of one German publisher who negotiated 
on a business basis with the author, that his righteous effort was defeated 
by the competition of a less conscientious fellow-countryman before we 
could sign our contract. In many cases I do not even receive a copy of 
the volume of whose translated existence I am told. — ExizABeTH STUART 
PHELPS. 


Slavery compelled a man’s labor, but it gave him in return food, shelter, 
and clothing, such as they were ; literary piracy seizes the fruits of a man’s 
labor, and gives him absolutely nothing in return. There can be no ques- 
tion of the nature of the wrong, and no justification of it. ...—W. D. 
HowELts, The Editor’s Study, in “‘ Harper’s Magazine,’ October, 1887. 


I am perfectly satisfied that, the reading public in America being much 
larger than in England, and demanding cheap books, the result of a copy- 
right law, if we ever get one, will be to transfer the great bulk of the book 
trade from England to this country, and with it the publishing of books. 
That is my firm belief. . . . I myself take the moral view of the question. 
I believe that this is a simple question of morality and justice. . . . One 
could live a good deal cheaper, undoubtedly, if he could supply himself 
from other people without any labor or cost. But at the same time — well, 
it was not called honest when I was young, and that is all I can say. I can- 
not help thinking that a book which was, I believe, more read when I was 
young than it is now, is quite right when it says that “righteousness exalt- 
eth a nation.” I believe this is a question of righteousness. I do not wish 
to urge that too far, because that is considered a little too ideal, I believe. 
But that is my view of it, and if I were asked what book is better than a 
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cheap book, I should answer that there is one book better than a cheap 
book, and that is a book honestly come by. . . .— JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 
Statement before the Senate Committce on Patents, Friday, January 29, 1886. 


The soft-handed sons of toil have tasks more trying than those of the 
roughest day-laborer, though his palms might shame the hide of a rhinoceros. 
How complex, how difficult is the work of the brain operative! He employs 
the noblest implement which God has given to mortals. He handles the 
most precious material that is modeled by the art of man: the imperishable 
embodiment of human thought in language. 

Is not the product of the author’s industry an addition to the wealth of 
his country and of civilization as much as if it were a ponderable or a meas- 
urable substance? It cannot be weighed in the grocer’s scales, or measured 
by the shop-keeper’s yard-stick. But nothing is so real, nothing so perma- 
nent, nothing of human origin so prized. Better lose the Parthenon than 
the Iliad ; better level St. Peter’s than blot out the Divina Commedia ; bet- 
ter blow up Saint Paul’s than strike Paradise Lost from the treasures of 
the English language. 

How much a great work costs! What fortunate strains of blood have 
gone to the formation of that delicate yet potent brain-tissue! What 
happy influences have met for the development of its marvelous capacities ! 
What travail, what throbbing temples, what tension of every mental fibre, 
what conflicts, what hopes, what illusions, what disappointments, what tri- 
umphs lie recorded between the covers of that volume on the bookseller’s 
counter! And shall the work which has drained its author’s life-blood be 
the prey of the first vampire that chooses to flap his penny-edition wings 
over his unprotected and hapless victim ? 

This is the wrong we would put an end to. The British author, whose 
stolen works are in the hands of the vast American reading public, may pos- 
zibly receive a small pension if he comes to want in his old age. But the 
bread of even public charity is apt to have a bitter taste, and the slice is at 
best but a small one. Shall not our English-writing brother have his fair 
day’s wage for his fair day’s work in furnishing us with instruction and 
entertainment ? 

As to the poor American author, no pension will ever keep him from dy- 
ing in the poor-house. His books may be on every stall in Europe, in their 
own or in foreign tongues, but his only compensation is the free-will offering 
of some liberal-minded publisher. 

This should not be so. We all know it, and some among us have felt it, 
and still feel it as a great wrong. I think especially of those who are in 
the flower of their productive period, and those who are just coming into 
their time of inflorescence. To us who are too far advanced to profit by 
any provision for justice likely to be made in our day, it would still be a 
great satisfaction to know that the writers who come after us will be fairly 
treated, and that genius will no longer be an outlaw as soon as it crosses 
the Atlantic. — OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mMgEs, Letter to Secretary of American 
Copyright League, April 27, 1885. 
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HELPS AND HINDRANCES IN THE SUPPRESSION OF 
VICE. 


Tue New York Society for the Suppression of Vice was char- 
tered by the legislature of the State of New York in May, 1878. 
Its object is to enforce the law against those evils which espe- 
cially assail public morals, particularly the moral purity of the 
youth of the community. This organization, since its inception, 
has been supported by voluntary contributions. It held its 
fourteenth annual public meeting on the 17th of January last, 
in Association Hall, New York city, at which Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, D. D., of Brooklyn and Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
D. D., of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of New 
York city delivered most eloquent addresses. The evening 
was very stormy and the walking bad. The lower part of the 
large hall, however, was well filled with a most intelligent and 
enthusiastic audience. The annual report presented at this 
meeting discloses something of the world-wide influences ex- 
erted to-day by the organization. 

During the past year the society has been in communication 
with allied organizations in our own land, as well as with friends 
of moral purity in foreign lands. The effect of its example, 
particularly in its uncompromising warfare upon obscene publi- 
cations, seems to be felt even in heathen lands. From Bombay 
and Alahabad, appeals have come for help and advice in check- 
ing similar evils in India. 

Australia has turned upon obscene and lewd books and pub- 
lications sent there from America, and these instrumentalities 
of incalculable mischief have been seized and destroyed. 

France, during the past year, has arisen against the devil’s 
spawn of some of her modern writers, and their publications 
have been suppressed in the interest of good morals. 

In Switzerland, a man was prosecuted for selling obscene 
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matter and sentenced to severe penalties, as well as the loss of 
his citizenship and his property. He fled to this country, bring- 
ing part of his money, and placed it in one of the banks in New 
York city. Suit was brought in the courts to recover for the 
Swiss government this ill-gotten gain, and it was attached. 

From Berthold, Dakota, a missionary of the cross makes an 
appeal for advice and assistance to check the indecencies sent 
from New York city there. 

The report also dealt most kindly with the efforts of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in its organization of 
departments for the suppression of impure literature, and 
hailed with delight this indication of interest on the part of this 
noble organization of devoted women. 

The practical results secured during the year 1887 may be 
seen from the synopsis taken from the reports of the different 
agents employed throughout our land. 

Mr. R. W. McAfee, the indefatigable general agent of the 
western society, which govers many of the western and southern 
States, with head-quarters at St. Louis, reports as follows: 
35 persons arrested ; 27 convicted ; 25 sentenced to penalties 
aggregating eight years, five months, and sixteen days imprison- 
ment, and $3,325 in fines, besides costs of prosecution.” He has 
seized 950 obscene pamphlets, 1,997 obscene photographs, 107 
negatives, 15,000 obscene ballads, songs, ete., 38 articles for im- 
moral use, and a large amount of miscellaneous matter of an 
obscene character. 

Mr. Henry Chase, the faithful agent of the New England 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, at Boston, reports “ two 
men arrested for manufacturing obscene photographs, both of 
whom were convicted and sentenced, and from whom he seized 
two hundred and seventy negatives for printing obscene pic- 
tures.” He further reports the closing of a number of houses 
of ill-fame and gambling establishments, and the conviction of 
their inmates, in the city of Boston; also the securing of the 
passage of a law by the legislature of Massachusetts empower- 
ing the police to seize gambling materials wherever found and 
to arrest all persons present, even though no gambling was in 


progress. 
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Mr. C. R. Bennett of San Francisco, the efficient agent of 
the Californian Society for the Suppression of Vice, reports 
“32 arrests ; 26 convictions, with penalties aggregating seven- 
teen years, nine months imprisonment, and $700 in fines;” 
also the seizure of 244 obscene pictures, 34 obscene figures, 108 
obscene songs, 28 articles for immoral use, 509 lottery tickets, 
and a long list of names of persons found in the possession of 
dealers, and to whom they had sent unlawful advertisements 
and wares. 

In the January number of Our Day we gave a partial sy- 
nopsis of the work of the New York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice for the year 1887. We now give a more complete rec- 
ord as taken from their last report presented at the annual meet- 
ing. In 1887 there were 91 arrests ; 118 convictions, with pen- 
alties aggregating 88 years. Fines amounting to $6,106 have 
been imposed. These 118 convictions were secured out of 121 
cases brought to trial, some of them being cases that remained 
untried from former years. The three who escaped were em- 
ployees where the principals had been convicted and punished, 
and they escaped simply from being employees. The society 
reports also the seizure of 100 pounds of obscene books, 2,908 
negatives for manufacturing obscene photographs, 19,991 ob- 
scene photographs, 25,612 obscene circulars, catalogues, ete., 
6,000 newspapers containing unlawful advertisements, and 
1,404 obscene figures. 

There was reported an aggregate of arrests, since the begin- 
ning of the work of the society, of 1,238 persons, and a seizure 
of 11 tons of gambling material and paraphernalia, and 36} tons 
of obscene matter, which has been destroyed. 

The expenses of the Society for the Suppression of Vice in 
securing this large number of arrests and convictions during 
the past year were less than $8,500. Can any other organiza- 
tion, or police department, or sheriff's office, show a like 
amount of good accomplished for the very small expense in- 
volved ? 

“Who steals my purse steals trash; .. . 
But he that filches from me my good name 


Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed.” 
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Following in the wake of the annual meeting of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice, an attack was made 
upon the agents of that society in an article written by the Rev. 
Dr. C. A. Bartol, in the “ Forum” for February. The following 
extracts were published in the “ Evening Post” of January 28, 
1888. We print them in full, in order that the public may see 
exactly what serious mistakes a good man may make, when he 
attempts to discuss a subject that he knows nothing about, and 
because they illustrate a favorite system of unmanly and un- 
charitable assault upon our efforts to protect the morals of the 
young. 


“Take a case of immediate urgency now. There is among us a 
legal agency, appointed with a large salary, supported and empowered 
for the praiseworthy purpose of hindering or visiting with condign 
penalty the circulation of obscene pictures and books. One of the 
methods, perhaps the chief one, employed to this end, and which 
court and Congress connive at or shut their eyes to, is the agent’s hyp- 
ocritical ordering, under an assumed name, of a print or volume which 
he pretends to want, with no object but the obtaining of evidence 
against the publisher or shop. ‘The officer plays the part of a decoy- 
duck to bring the shy and secretive offenders within the reach of his 
law-loaded gun. But for what recompense could one consent to be an 
informant in ambush, on terms recognized in no Hebrew, Christian, 
or accepted pagan code? Something of his manhood is always sold 
by the spy. Part of his remuneration, if it be not blood-money, is a 
bribe for his sly adventure and a sop to his shame.” 


The good doctor has forgotten that charity which he no 
doubt has often preached about, and which “ thinketh no evil,” 
and has wrought himself up into a fury upon an entirely imag- 
inary state of things. 

In dealing with this attack we have nothing to say against 
Rev. Dr. Bartol as a doctor of divinity, or as an individual. 
His method of attack, however, is a fair subject of criticism. 
He is to be credited with being the first minister of the gospel 
who has adopted the methods of “ The National Defence Asso- 
ciation.” This is an organization born of the repeal element of 
“The National Liberal League,” now called “The American 
Secular Union.” Its avowed object is to overthrow the agen- 
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cies employed to enforce the laws against obscene publications, 
and secure a repeal of all laws to suppress obscenity. This or- 
ganization is composed of some of the worst elements in soci- 
ety, to wit: “ professional abortionists,” ‘ ex-convicts,” “ free- 
lovers,” ‘ infidels,’ and those who make a special effort, by 
tongue and pen, to blaspheme the name of God and ridicule 
sacred things. 

Their plan of attack upon us, for years, has been to take a 
fact, and by distortion make a wrong appear where no wrong 
exists. It is this process of stabbing in the back that may 
justly be called moral assassination. 

The learned doctor, in his article, says: “* The government 
of the United States has an agency, appointed with a large sal- 
ary,” etc. 

This statement is not true. This covert assault is designed 
for me. Although an inspector of the Post Office Department 
of the United States, charged, since March, 1873, with the en- 
forcement of the laws prohibiting the transmission by mail of 
obscene matters, I have filled that office and discharged its du- 
ties faithfully without receiving a single dollar’s compensation 
from the government. 

The necessity for the agency lies in the fact that there is an 
organized business, extensively and systematically carried on, 
of sending obscene publications and articles of immoral use 
through the mails. Venders of these vile things collect the 
names and addresses of youth and children, and then, unknown 
to parent or teacher, send secretly by mail, to those whose names 
they thus collect, these debauching matters. 

Some of these miscreants obtain the catalogues of schools, 
colleges, and seminaries for the sake of securing the students’ 
names ; others send out circulars and letters offering “five 
cents per name,” or a watch, or some other prize, to those who 
will furnish them the post-office addresses of youth under 
twenty-one years of age. Our last annual report shows more 
than 982,200 names and addresses seized by this society, and 
found in possession of persons arrested by our agency. 

Something of the necessity for the vigorous enforcement of 


the law against the curse of obscenity may be found in the fact, 
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that it exists to such an appalling extent that already thirty-six 
tons weight have been seized and destroyed. 

Dr. Bartol would have it appear that the officer who enforces 
the law is a spy and informer, and guilty of a heinous offense. 

By the side of this atrocious sentiment, born of ignorance 
and written with a recklessness which is not even becoming to 
one of our infidel opponents, who “ feareth not God, nor re- 
gardeth man,” we place the simple story of just what is done. 

Innocent parties are not interfered with. It is only the cases 
of those of whom there is reason to believe that they are vio- 
lating the law that we investigate. 

For instance, a parent brings us a circular that has been sent 
to his daughter at school, offering obscene books for sale. He 
is greatly incensed and highly indignant, and demands first of 
all that his child’s name shall not be known. The officer’s duty 
is to secure the evidence against the “shy and secretive of- 
fender,” and bring him to justice. How is this to be done? 

The printed circular contains the names of certain obscene 
books, and the price of each, together with the announcement 
that the party sending out the circular has them for sale. He 
also invites those to whom the circular is sent to purchase 
of him, and is careful to direct how they are to send the 
money, and promises to send any book on his list upon receipt 
of price. 

The officer accepts this public invitation of this “shy and se- 
eretive ” villain who thus seeks to find a customer, from among 
the youth, for matters that he knows will curse them morally, 
physically, and spiritually, and sends the price for the book 
named in the cireular. 

The “ shy and secretive ” vender of obscenity is not asked to 
send it by mail, is not obliged to send anything obscene or im- 
moral, and is not asked to send anything which he does not 
himself say he has for sale. The officer orders from the cireu- 
lar. 

Such a letter sent by an officer is in no sense a “ decoy ” let- 
ter, nor is such an officer a “ decoy-duck.” On the contrary, 
such a reply is a test and not a “decoy” letter. The officer 
having received “probable cause to believe a crime is being 
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committed,” it is his duty to ¢est and see if the statements 
made in the circular are true or not. How can he do it in any 
other manner as well as by following the directions given by the 
miscreant who thus seeks to “decoy ” or allure the youth from 
paths of virtue. 

Is not the circular the true “decoy?” Is not the vender of 
obscenity a “decoy-devil?” Is it not unfortunate for Rev. 
Dr. Bartol that he has not discovered either of these decoys? 
He has not a word of condemnation against them. 

The letter of the officer is the simple common-sense method 
of ascertaining a fact. The circular may be a fraud. The 
“shy and secretive” creature sending it out may be a swindler, 
who pretends to sell obscene books, obtains money with orders 
for matters he advertises, and then makes no returns. The of- 
ficer cannot know this without testing it. It is his sworn duty 
to test every case in which he has reason to believe a crime of 
this sort is being committed. Wherein does such an act violate 
any Hebrew, Christian, or accepted pagan code ? 

An unanswerable argument may be found in the following : 

1. This method is effectual. 

2. It protects the good name of the child, school, and the 
child’s family from public scandal. 

3. It would be a cruel and monstrous thing to drag an inno- 
cent girl before a court, and couple her name with the receiv- 
ing of obscene matters, or have her name which appears upon 
the envelope or wrapper in which the obscene matter was sent 
to her set out in the indictment for all time to come, and left 
there for heartless gossips to discuss, charging her with being a 
girl that had infamous matter sent to her when away at school. 

This libel upon our methods has been a bug-bear before the 
mind of many an honest man. It is time that the truth be 
known. If a mad dog is found upon the public street biting 
children, what would be said of a man who refused to shoot him 
on the spot, because this might hurt him unless he was chloro- 
formed? The thing to do is to kill the brute, and not stand 
upon the method until the deed is done. So, while the danger 
of our youth being corrupted by obscene matters exists, profess- 
ing Christian men have no time to split hairs over the officer 
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who tests, by a common-sense method, the “ decoy” of one of 
these “ cancer planters.” 

Apply this doctor of divinity’s method of attack upon us to 
other vocations in life and then see where he stands. 

A surgeon has performed a skillful operation, and by ampu- 
tating a boy’s hand has saved his life. If the methods employed 
by Dr. Bartol are to prevail, this surgeon would be described as 
* A cruel monster who took a knife and cut a little boy’s hand 
off.” 

A nurse builds a fire in the stove in a sick room, while the 
invalid is asleep, to temper the room for the invalid’s comfort. 
The account would read: “ An unprecedented instance of heart- 
lessness occurred in this community the other day. A man en- 
tered the room where a sick person was asleep and stealthily 
built a fire in the middle of the room, and then left the room 
without awakening the invalid. 

A physician administers some poisonous drug in a proper pre- 
scription for his patient. Such a man would be branded as a 
“ murderer for secretly administering poison to another.” 

The officer of the law who, in the discharge of his sworn duty, 
accepts the invitation sent out in the printed circular of the 
man who advertises obscene books for sale, and sends the 
price named in this circular for one of the books, thus testing 
the truth of the circular, and securing the evidence to prove the 
offense (if indeed an offense is committed), Dr. B. describes as 
follows: “ The officer plays the part of a decoy-duck to bring 
the shy and secretive offender for his prey within the reach of 
his law-loaded gun.” 

Then with a charity unknown to Hebrew, Christian, or pagan 
standards, he says of that faithful officer: ‘ But for what rec- 
ompense could one consent to be an informant in ambush, on 
terms recognized in no Hebrew, Christian or accepted pagan 
code? Something of his manhood is always sold by the spy. 
Part of his remuneration, if it be not blood-money, is a bribe 
for his sly adventure and a sop to his shame.” 

Shall the beloved children of our own land be protected by 
a method that is in every sense legitimate and consonant with 
good morals, from a leprosy that is pursuing them through the 
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secret avenues of the mails of the United States at the instiga- 
tion of some of the foulest creatures that ever walked the earth? 

Shall such distortions as appear in the foregoing criticism be 
permitted to prevail in the minds of intelligent men and women, 
so as to prejudice them against the indispensable work of the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice ? 

To decoy a person is to allure him to do a thing which other- 
wise he would not do, and a decoy letter is one offering in- 
ducements to another to send what otherwise he would not send. 

Decoy letters, in the sense above indicated, are never used 
by us. or an officer, to induce an innocent man to commit a 
crime is abhorrent to every sense of right and justice, and has 
never been done by the writer. 

If a sportsman finds a flock of ducks close to him in a pond, 
he has no use for a “ decoy-duck.” He simply shoots and bags 
his game. So an officer, with the printed announcement that a 
“shy and secretive ” monster is selling indictable books, has but 
to test the statements of the advertiser. He has no use for a 
lure or decoy. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 
New York, March, 1888. 








BOSTON HYMN. 





A DOXOLOGY. 


Sune aT TREMONT TEMPLE AT THE 195TH Boston Monpay 


Lecture, Fesruary 13, 1888. 


Thine is the Kingdom and the Power and the Glory. 


Our Lorp’s PRAYER. 


THE nations have their little day, 

To rise, to flourish and decay ; 

But from the eternal arches springs 
Thy Kingdom, O Thou King of kings. 


Beyond the strength of time or foe, 
Thy ceaseless ages ebb and flow ; 

We yield our swift, uncertain breath; 
Thine is the Power to vanquish death. 


No throne its transient head uprears, 
No planet swings amid the spheres, 
But shall proclaim, in rise or fall, 
Thine is the Glory, Lord of all. 


Grant us Thy grace that evermore 

Our little wills Thy will adore; 

One Kingdom, Power, and Glory boast 

Through Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 


Louise Manninc Hopeckrins. 
Wellesley College, February 1, 1888. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1888. 


PRELUDE II. 
UTAH AT THE DOORS OF CONGRESS. 


THE usual great audience was present at Tremont Temple, at noon, Feb- 
ruary 13, at Mr. Cook’s 196th Boston Monday Lecture. The Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Plumb presided, and the Rey. Dr. L. B. Bates offered prayer. The Boston 
hymn sung by the audience, and entitled, “ A Doxology,” was prepared for 
the occasion by Miss Louise M. Hodgkins, Professor of Literature in Wel- 
lesley College. 


EXTENT OF THE MORMON CANCER. 

Slavery is dead, but polygamy, the twin relic of barbarism, 
has now a preponderating political influence in a territory larger 
than New England and all the Middle States. Utah is only 
300 miles wide by 325 long, and so is not quite as large as New 
York and Pennsylvania taken together, but in the adjoining 
States and Territories, as well as in Utah, Mormon conspiracies 
are a great sectional and so a national peril. In Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, New Mexico, Nevada, and Colorado Mormons are secretly 
so active in politics, and have so much wealth behind them, 
gathered from the tithing funds, and are so thoroughly massed 
by the priesthood, that the lobby representing the Mormons in 
Washington has dangerously large influence there, not merely 
because of its wealth, but because of the great constituency 
which it directly or indirectly represents. It is said the Mor- 
mons control the succession in the line of senators from Colo- 
rado. A little while ago it was thought they had a similar 
power in Idaho. 

How far need the Utah cancer spread to awaken general in- 
dignation and alarm? The Mormon spider sits in the Basin 
States and throws out his web over national politics, and the 
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people as a whole make no effective protest. He throws out his 
web over ignorant peasants in Sweden, Norway, France, Bel- 
gium, and England itself, and sometimes Scotland and Ireland, 
and you are quiet. Will you remain indifferent when Utah, 
which is really a Blue-beard’s chamber, full of dead women’s 
bones, and all uncleanness, asks for admission to the Union on 
terms of entire equality with any other State? Will you make 
Utah a State with the political power of her polygamous priest- 
hood unbroken? In one hand the American Blue-beard holds 
out a promise of self-reformation on condition of his being 
allowed self-rule; but with the other hand he holds bloody 
weapons of enduring disloyalty, and guards the locked door of 
his chamber of horrors. 


CONSPIRACIES TO MAKE UTAH A MORMON STATE. 


What is likely to push Utah into the Union? Political am- 
bition, chicanery, immense wealth in the Mormon lobby, a com- 
bination of circumstances just now very threatening. You 
think there is no danger. A presidential election is certainly 
drawing near. Three other Territories besides Utah are apply- 
ing for admission, Dakota, Montana, and Washington. Except 
Montana, these Territories are likely to add to the strength of 
the Republican party. The Democratic party controls the 
House. You know how strong that party is in the Senate at 
Washington. Dakota is likely to be divided into two States, 
both of them Republican. As Mr. Blaine says in his last 
public letter, the margin by which the Republicans, in 1884, 
lost national control was almost phenomenally narrow. Do you 
believe that the temptation to introduce Utah to offset the 
strength the new Territories, if admitted, will give to the Re- 
publican party, will not powerfully affect the Democratic party ? 
Do you believe you can postpone this question until after the 
next presidential election? The common opinion now is that 
you can. But even if you can, will it be possible to postpone it 
another quadrennial? Dakota must come in. She has three 
times the population of Utah. She will come in as a reinforce- 
ment of the Republican party. Washington is anxious to 
obtain the admission she deserves. This question as to the 
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admission of Utah will haunt you through two, or possibly 
three, presidential elections. It is time, therefore, that apa- 
thetic provincial citizens should begin to study the far West, for 
if Utah can govern one of the great historic parties far enough 
to secure admission to the Union, she begins to govern you. 
This immense cancer is throwing its roots deep into national 
politics. The American people have the reputation of possess- 
ing sagacity enough to awake to their duties at the fifty-ninth 
minute of the eleventh hour, but as we did not rouse ourselves 
until then in the conflict with slavery, so possibly we may not 
in the conflict with this twin relic of barbarism. 

I have a profound conviction that the danger of the admis- 
sion of Utah to the Union by some political trick is immensely 
underrated north and south, east and west, and, indeed, every- 
where except by the beleaguered patriots of Utah themselves, 
who are protesting almost with one voice against the schemes of 
the Mormon party to bring a Mormon State into the republic. 


MERITS OF THE NON-MORMON POPULATION OF UTAH. 


Utah, as every one knows, or should know, has only two 
valuable things in it, watered land and mines. The Mormons 
have the irrigable lands, and the non-Mormons, having been 
unable to obtain land that could be watered, have seized upon 
the mines. The non-Mormons own about twenty-five per cent. 
of all the property of the territory; the Mormons, sixty per 
cent.; and the railroads the rest. In Utah there are now about 
200,000 people, and the Mormons make up 132,000 of this 
number. They have 162,000, however, in the larger region 
embracing the States and Territories bordering on Utah, and 
over which they exert a great political influence. It should be 
remembered that the non-Mormon population of Utah is con- 
stantly accused of being intruders, plotters against the pros- 
perity of the Mormon population. But what have these non- 
Mormons in Utah done? I maintain that the chief prosperity 
of Utah comes from its non-Mormon population. The non- 
Mormons have opened the mines. Take, as a single example, a 
specimen from which the whole complex case may be under- 


. stood, the town of Alta, in the great gorge which opens about 
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fifteen miles from Salt Lake City. You enter that enormous 
eafion and find granite cliffs rising 4,000 feet on each side. 
Silver is found in veins far up toward the clouds, and the snows 
are extremely deep nine months of the year. In this town, for 
example, half the year the inhabitants are obliged to visit each 
other in tunnels cut under the drifts. A snow slide occurs; the 
cabins are swept to destruction; the whole town of Alta has 
been devastated again and again as if by a cyclone by the slid- 
ing snow. It requires courage, sagacity, perseverance to make 
mining a profitable trade in circumstances like these. And yet 
you know that from this town and the little Cottonwood district 
to which it belongs — the name is famous in commercial circles 
— immense wealth has been poured out of the hills. To whom? 
Very largely to the Mormons who have supplied food to the 
camps. It is supposed that in all the mines of Utah, up to the 
present time, about $100,000,000 have been dug out of the 
earth. Half of this has gone to the Mormons themselves for 
food and labor. Before the miners came to Utah, many a Mor- 
mon family did not have ten dollars in ready money from year’s 
end to year’s end. The prosperity of Salt Lake City has come 
very largely from the non-Mormon merchants. 

These sagacious men of business, these brave miners, these 
engineers who have carried the railways across the continent, 
these teachers of sound learning, these loyal editors, politicians, 
and judges, these preachers of an undefiled Christianity, these 
Gentiles, living now under the curses of the predominant party 
in Utah, will ‘ave no ground left to stand on, if you admit 
Utah as a Mormon State under Mormon control. They will be 
legislated out of the Territory, with their churches, their schools, 
and their hard earnings, under the domination of the priestly 
party, which may very well retain control, even if polygamy is 


abolished. 


POLITICAL DISLOYALTY OF THE MORMON PRIESTHOOD. 


The Mormon polity gives such political power to the priest- 
hood that you might admit Utah without polygamy and yet 
find it a rebel State, because Utah under Mormon control would 
mean the church in domination over the Mormon population, a 
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church voting as a unit at the dictate of the priesthood, and a 
church caring little for the rights of the Gentile population. 
This is the unanimous opinion of the non-Mormon people of 
Utah. They called to you from this platform, through the 
voice of Professor Benner, last Monday, for protection. They 
are in peril, I suppose, not merely in regard to property, but in 
regard to life itself, in case Utah comes under exclusively Mor- 
mon control. There is a seeret high tribunal of Mormons for 
each of the general Mormon divisions of the Territory, and it is 
only by watching the conduct of these tribunals that the real 
mind of Utah can be ascertained in its Mormon population. 
From these secret high councils proceeded lately an order to the 
newspapers and the pulpits of the Mormon portion of Utah to 
favor the adoption of a constitution nominally abolishing polyg- 
amy. The conclave which governs Mormons has an income of 
over half a million annually from tithing. It has the power of 
life and death. Through a secret system of police, it has again 
and again exercised its power of taking life. 

The number of those who are living in actual polygamy in 
Utah is only about 15,000, but these are the wealthiest and 
the ablest men in the Mormon population. Thirty per cent. of 
the adult Mormon population live in polygamy, or one out of 
every three and a third. The aristocracy of the harem governs 
Mormon politics with a rod of iron. 

It is not often enough remembered that when President Fill- 
more gave Brigham Young the position of governor in Utah 
in 1851, he planted one of the longest roots of mischief in the 
Territory. President Pierce confirmed the appointment, and 
Brigham Young continued to be the national representative in 
Utah up to 1857. During these six years in which he acted by 
federal authority, he made such arrangements that the federal 
courts lost nearly all their powers. Brigham Young provided 
that probate courts should have concurrent jurisdiction with 
the district courts in Utah; that is, that the territorial courts 
should have jurisdiction on the same level with the district 
courts, representing the nation, and there were later novelties 
introduced. Up to 1874, when what was called the Poland bill 
passed, the probate courts blocked the action of the district 
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courts in every case distasteful to Mormons. Then the Poland 
bill went through Congress, and in the last stages of discussion 
upon that measure, it was provided that half the panel in every 
ease should be provided by Mormon authority. Thus up to the 
time of the Edmunds bill, in 1882, this root of mischief, planted 
when Brigham Young was governor, filled the whole soil, even 
that portion of it which the federal courts should have occupied. 
That evil growth is not entirely uprooted yet. When joined 
with the secret and public tribunals I have already named, it 
resists successfully the power of Congress. Mormonism is 
grasping the Basin States as vigorously as ever any pine-tree 
rocked in a hurricane grasped its support on the Sierra Nevadas 
or the Rocky Mountains. The very storms which have beaten 
upon Utah have thrust the roots of this horrible growth far into 
the crevices of our laws. I am not sure that military contest 


will not be the only force adequate to uproot the growth from 
the very bottom. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE ADMISSION OF UTAH. 


Why should Utah not be admitted to the Union as a State, 
under the constitution it has lately adopted? In reply to this 
question, now of national importance, I beg leave to recite a 
few reasons, covering the case, as I understand it, after, per- 
haps, a dozen years’ attention to this matter, and two visits to 
Salt Lake City, and constant correspondence with those who 
study the problem on the spot. 

1. The first reason why the new constitution should not be 
allowed to shield Utah and bring her into the Union is that it 
leaves in the hands of the polygamists the execution of the laws 
against polygamy. 

As Senator Dawes says in a reply, in the “ Forum,” to the 
attorney of the Mormons, George Ticknor Curtis: ‘A burglar 
might as well ask to be tried by a struck jury of burglars, as a 
band of polygamists to be permitted, by the means here pro- 
posed, to erect themselves the tribunals in which, and control 
the instrumentalities by which, the crime of polygamy is to be 
punished, if punished at all.” Dr. MeNiece begins a recent ar- 
ticle on the present situation in Utah by requesting his readers 
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to imagine the horse thieves of a Territory asking to be intrusted 
with the execution of all laws against horse stealing. This, he 
very justly says, would be a case precisely parallel with the 
Mormon request now before the nation. 

2. A second reason why Utah should not be admitted on 
the terms now proposed is that the bigamy and polygamy which 
are declared to be misdemeanors by the new constitution are 
not understood by the Mormons as equivalents of what they call 
patriarchal, plural, or celestial marriages. 

In a document recently sent out by the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic territorial committees of Utah, these representatives of 
opposite parties unite in a protest against the admission of 
Utah under the proposed constitution. One of the very strong- 
est points they make is that bigamy and polygamy are not in- 
tended in our sense of the words by those phrases in the new 
constitution. 


“If bigamy and polygamy are really intended to include plural, 
patriarchal, or celestial marriage, and the declaration of that section to 
voice the sentiment of the people, as being opposed to all forms and 
kinds of marriage, except the monogamous relation, naturally one would 
expect to find in the instrument a condemnation of acts which are uni- 
versally decried as licentious, and inconsistent with the good order of 
the State. We find no such condemnation, but on the contrary we do 
find the emphatic announcement that no interference with the rights 
of conscience shall be permitted.” 


What rights of conscience are referred to is left for Mormon 
construction. It is very well understood that the Mormons 
punish bigamy and polygamy exercised outside their own 
church. They have laws at the present moment making these 
acts crimes, unless justified by the church. But when justified 
by the church they are no crimes at all; they are plural, patri- 
archal, celestial marriages. This is supposed to be one of the 
tricks belonging to the phraseology of the new constitution. 

3. It is a most serious objection to the new constitution that 
it makes such provisions for courts and juries that the church 
can easily rule the State. 

We read in this singular document that “ the judicial power 
is to be vested in a supreme circuit, and such inferior courts as 
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shall be established by law;” that “the right of trial by jury 
still remains inviolate, except that in the inferior courts a num- 
ber less than twelve may constitute a jury;” that “ the legisla- 
ture may confer limited common law and chancery jurisdiction 
on inferior courts.” The non-Mormon population, watching 
the discussion close at hand in Salt Lake City, interpret these 
provisions of the new constitution as putting the church in 
the seat of power over the judicial branch of the government. 
The joint committee of the two great parties says : — 

“‘ Here we have the authority for the erection by the legislature of 
special tribunals, which may sit with juries of less than twelve. The 
judges thereof will be creatures of the legislatures, and dependent on 
it for their tenures and emoluments. Such tribunals, without consti- 
tutional restraint, might be made terrible engines of oppression, should 
the ecclesiastical power deem it necessary to prevent all hostile criti- 
cism of its creed or acts. It is idle to assume that in Utah the church 


will not dominate the State. There will be no State, it will be all 
church.” 


4, A fourth reason why Utah should not be admitted on the 
terms now proposed is that the new constitution leaves the po- 
litical power of the Mormon priesthood unbroken. 

Horrible as is the system of polygamy, it is disloyalty which 
after all is the chief mischief in Utah. I remember how 
astonished I was when I first heard this: assertion from dozens 
of thoughtful men in Salt Lake City: ‘“ Not Mormon polyg- 
amy, but Mormon disloyalty is the chief curse of this Territory 
and the chief peril to the nation.” Polygamy is a mischief of 
unmeasured dimensions, to be sure. No one purposes to white- 
wash its horrors. But political disloyalty is as much empha- 
sized in secret by the Mormon oaths of allegiance to the priest- 
hood as polygamy. The priesthood hold the people together 
as a political unit, and teach everywhere, though not often in 
public, that their followers should be first Mormons, and after- 
wards, and a long way afterwards, Americans. There is no 
doubt whatever in the minds of the ablest men in Utah, in the 
non-Mormon population, so far as my observation goes, that the 
Mormon priesthood intend to hold their political power intact, 
even after they come in as a State. Once in, of course the shield 
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of state rights could be held over their heads; and that sheaf 
of telegraph wires gathered in Brigham Young’s old office would 
represent the power of twenty-five men, massing the votes of a 
population of nearly a quarter of a million. 

5. A fifth reason against admitting Utah is that the adoption 
of the new constitution has not been accompanied by such obe- 
dience to the present federal laws as to show that the Mormons 
intend to abolish polygamy. On the contrary, the evident dis- 
loyalty of Mormons shows that the new constitution cannot 
have been adopted in good faith. 

6. The non-Mormon population of Utah are a unit against it. 
They affirm that the admission of Utah under Mormon rule 
would mean the expulsion from Utah of the non-Mormon popu- 
lation, with their churches and schools, or else civil war. 

7. If Utah is admitted under this constitution and then re- 
peals it, Congress has no remedy except military force. 

8. The constitution gives Congress no power to make such a 
compact with a State as the Mormons now wish made with Utah. 

If Utah is to be brought in at all she must be brought in on 
the basis of entire equality with all the other States. In every 
admission bill passed by Congress within fifty years and more, 
there has been a definite provision that the State comes in on 
an equality with every other State. State rights are distinctly 
defined. Congress will not interfere with them except from 
military necessity or to secure a republican form of government, 
no matter what a State does. Utah once admitted, we cannot 
interfere with its government, any more than we could with 
slavery under state law before the rebellion began. We did 
interfere in the latter case, because to do so was a military 
necessity in protecting the nation. Except in extreme cases 
Congress of course does not interfere. What can be more 
unanswerable than this reply which your own Senator Dawes 
makes to Mr. Curtis? 


“When Utah becomes a state, it is only a State law against polyg- 
amy which the citizen violates, if any, and the State alone can punish 
him ; and when the State has repealed that law he no longer violates 
any law. If the State has covenanted with the United States that it, 
will not repeal the law, and then repeals it, the State alone can be 
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dealt with, for it alone has offended. And if the United States are 
without power to reach the State, they are without remedy.” 

Except in case of such an overthrow of the republican form 
of government as would justify military interference, Congress 
cannot interfere with the government of Utah as a State. The 
constitution clothes the United States with no power to make 
any such compact with a State as the new Mormon constitution 
proposes. 


ADVANCE OF THE AMERICAN FRONTIER. 


Here, then, I pause, and ask your sympathy for the miners 
against the underminers of Utah. Let us remember what 
Christian schools in Utah have been doing in all the denomi- 
nations — Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregationalist, 
Episcopalian. You have heard of their glorious work, of young 
women imperiling their lives, sometimes under Mormon bullets, 
to carry instruction to benighted homes. There is no greater 
epic in modern history than the movement of civilization across 
this continent. The American war on the forests and the 
marshes, the rock-ribbed hills, the broad prairies, the cold of 
the north, the heat of the south, will never be appreciated by 
populations that have no frontier life, but it has been heroic 
and sublime. The great wave of advancing civilization has 
reached the Pacific coast. Oregon and California are now 
connected by railways. You expect the locomotive to expel 
Mormonism. You expect the Christian schools to expel it. 
Undoubtedly they will in time. But will these moral and in- 
dustrial measures, on which you rely for the eradication of 
Mormonism, be rapid enough in their operation to prevent a 
great political crisis arising, either in the next presidential elec- 
tion, or in the one after? For one, I think not; and, therefore, 
in addition to every industrial, educational, and religious remedy 
for the Mormon mischief, I urge immediate political measures of 
relief. Let us resolve, as a nation, that any party which admits 
Utah as a State under the control of Mormonism shall have 
this crime hung about its neck as a millstone, and be sunk 
beyond plummet’s sounding in an ocean of popular indignation. 


[ Applause. ] 
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LECTURE II. 


INSPIRATION AS ATTESTED BY PAUL’S UNDISPUTED 
EPISTLES. 


THE SELF-EVIDENCING POWER OF INSPIRATION. 


It is certain that the Bible is the most inspiring book known 
to history; and, therefore, in some sense it must be the most 
inspired. If the Bible breathes the spirit of God, it must have 
received that spirit from God. If it breathes it in a peculiar 
way, it must have received it in a peculiar way. If it breathes 
it with unsurpassed fullness, then it must have received it with 
unsurpassed fullness. It is, however, a matter of universal ex- 
perience for many ages among devout men that the Bible does 
breathe the spirit of God, and this in a peculiar manner and 
with unsurpassed fullness. Therefore it is certain that the 
Bible received that spirit in a peculiar manner and with unsur- 
passed fullness. If it can be shown that God is in the Bible 
as in no other book, then it will be seen that the Bible is in- 
breathed of God, or inspired as no other book is. My central 
proposition is that God is in the Bible as in no other book, and 
the chief proof is that the Bible contains the portraiture of the 
character of Christ, and that God was in Christ as in no other 
religious teacher known to man. 

There are those who think that unless we can make a map of 
the continents of the planet Mars, we cannot be sure that the 
planet shines in the heavens. Here and now I am not endeavor- 
ing to map the continents of the great orb of inspiration. My 
object is to secure in large outline a thoroughly verifiable defi- 
nition of that Divine superintendency over the books of the 
Bible which is ascertainable by its results. There is the planet, 
and although we do not map all its continents, we know that the 
orb occupies the dome of heaven. The general definition of in- 
spiration which I put forward merely as a provisional, preliminary 
one, such a Divine superintendency over the Bible as makes it a 
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trustworthy guide to the way of salvation, can be thoroughly 
justified by the history of the Bible age after age. A great 
series of incontestable facts, about which we are all agreed, 
shows that the Bible has God in it, if there is a God in history 
and a God in conscience, as we all believe; and God in it as no 
other book has, for, as Lotze has said in his coolest manner, 
there was that in Christ which was unique. Shall we call this 
uniqueness inspiration? Shall we call this religious authorita- 
tiveness Divine guidance ? 


THE ENTIRE SCRIPTURES INSPIRED. 


If we are convinced that Christ spoke by Divine authority, 
we shall be able to move out from this portion of inspiration to 
other portions ; from the centre of the sphere we shall proceed 
to the whole circumference of it. And therefore I begin with 
this centre, the inspiration of Christ. I shall ask later what He 
recognized as inspiration in the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
what authority He promised to the writers of the New. It has 
been well said that the argument for any Bible leads to a full 
Bible. (See “Inspiration, a Symposium,” London, 1885.) 
The argument for any life leads to a man alive. If the Bible, 
be an organic unity, and it be proven that one part of the 
organism lives, the organism is alive. It may be that the Bible, 
like the human frame, is not all of equal importance, and yet it 
may all belong to one organism, and so all properly be called 
alive. If any part of a man is alive, the man is alive. 

Prof. Charles Hodge of Princeton maintains most definitely 
that every part of the Bible is inspired. He says that there is, 
nevertheless, a difference of value in the results of inspiration, 
just as in the human frame there is a difference of value between 
the locks that hang upon the head and the brain within it. 
The Gospel of John is the brain of the Bible; the book of 
Chronicles Professor Hodge compares to the locks hanging from 
the head. But they are both a part of one organism, and they 
are both alive, for if any part of an organic unity lives, the 
organism is alive. 

We come, then, to the heart of our question when we ask, 
Can the inspiration of the summits of Scripture be guaranteed 
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by a reasonable, candid, searching investigation? Did Christ 
himself claim Divine authority for his own teachings? Did 
Paul assert his own inspiration ? 


PAUL’S LEGAL OATH AND AUTOGRAPH. 


1. The Epistle to the Galatians opens with the equivalent of 
a legal oath by the Apostle Paul that he taught by revelation. 

Martin Luther was accustomed to say: “The Epistle to the 
Galatians is my epistle; I have betrothed myself to it. That 
epistle is my wife.” On previous occasions I have shown on 
this platform that four of the epistles of Paul are no longer in 
dispute, Romans, Galatians, and the two to the Corinthians. The 
most destructive Biblical critics now admit that these are genuine 
productions of the date to which they claim to belong, and that 
they come from the Apostle to the Gentiles. Paul says in words 
very familiar to you that he is “an apostle not of men, neither 
by man, but by Jesus Christ, and by God the Father, who raised 
Him from the dead.” With what amazing earnestness and au- 
thoritativeness he writes of the way of salvation! 


“T marvel that ye are so soon removed from Him that called you 
into the grace of Christ unto another gospel ; 

“Which is not another; but there be some that trouble you, and 
would pervert the gospel of Christ. 

“ But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let him be ac- 
cursed.” 

“ As we said before, so say I now again, if any man preach any 
other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed.” 

“For do I now persuade men, or God? or do I seek to please men? 
For if I yet pleased men I should not be the servant of Christ.” 

“But J certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was preached 
of me is not after man; 

“ For I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 


This last sentence is the equivalent of a legal oath by Paul 
that he taught by revelation. 


“ But when it pleased God, who separated me from my mother’s 
womb, and called me by his grace, 
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“ To reveal his Son in me, that I might preach Him among the 
brethren ; immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood : 

“ Neither went I up to Jerusalem to them that were apostles before 
me; but I went into Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus. 

“Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter and 
abode with him fifteen days. 

“ But other of the apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s 
brother.” 


8 

Imagine what Paul’s manner was as he wrote the next verse, 
or what would have been his gesture and his look if he had 
uttered it before an audience : — 

“‘ Now the things which I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie 
not.” 

The reference of that clause is, of course, first to the verses 
immediately preceding, but they refer to the clause, “I con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood;” and it goes back to the as- 
sertion, “I certify you brethren that the gospel which was 
preached of me is not after man; for I neither received it of 
man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” 

2. The Epistle to the Galatians, which begins with the equiv- 
alent of legal oath, ends with an autograph. 

Paul says, “ See how large a letter I have written unto you 
with mine own hand.” Some scholars think that this means 
only that the concluding paragraph was written by Paul him- 
self, but Dean Alford and many other commentators suppose 
that the whole epistle was in Paul’s handwriting. At any rate, 
here is a most definite authentication at the end, and the docu- 
ment becomes thus, merely as a piece of historical evidence, 
very authoritative and peculiar, opening with a legal oath, and 
ending with an autograph. The Second Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians ends with this significant attestation of all Paul’s 
epistles: ‘The salutation of me, Paul, with mine own hand, 
which is the token in every epistle : so J write.” 

What are we to say of this testimony? There are young 
men who think that the topic I am discussing relates to a date 
so far gone by that we never can ascertain anything with cer- 
tainty concerning it. But a document scripturally fixed is as 
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good evidence now as it was the day it came into existence. 
The date of this document, for reasons I have given here pre- 
viously, must be set down as between 54 and 58. All critics 
place it before the capture of Jerusalem, in the year 70. Many 
scholars put the date of Galatians at 54, but I will say only that 
it was before 58. When did Paul’s conversion occur? Pro- 
fessor Keim puts it at 38, Ernest Renan at 37. Paul says in 
this first chapter that immediately after his conversion he be- 
gan to teach this gospel. That was twenty years before he 
wrote this letter. 

3. This testimony, therefore, goes back to within three or five 
years of the date of the crucifixion. 

Have we the testimony of eye-witnesses to the amazing facts 
which accompanied the foundation of Christianity? Infidels 
have tried to show that we have not; and that the New Testa- 
ment literature can be accounted for upon the theory of myths 
and legends. 


OVERTHROW OF THE MYTHICAL THEORY. 


4. The famous mythical theory is completely overturned by 
modern scholarship, which now carries back the dates of the 
Pauline epistles to within three or five years of the crucifixion. 

What more do we find in this marvelous document? It is 
very well proved by Paul’s testimony that when Paul went up 
to Jerusalem he was authenticated by the other apostles as a 
missionary to the Gentiles. His view of the gospel became 
thoroughly known to James and Peter and John, and they gave 
him the right hand of fellowship, and sent him to the Gentiles 
as they themselves were sent to the Jews, or to those of the cir- 
cumcision. What follows from that fact ? 

5. It follows that Paul’s testimony concerning the funda- 
mental ideas and facts of Christianity was equally the testimony 
of James and John and Peter. 

6. It follows also that the testimony of Paul to the fact of 
his own inspiration was equally the testimony of John and 
James and Peter, who were immediate disciples of our Lord, 
and to whom, as we shall see later, we have reason to believe 
that special Divine assistance was promised. 
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You say Paul was no direct disciple of Christ, and ask how 
it can be proved that he taught by Divine authority? Here is 
his legal oath. Iam not bringing it forward as proof, at the 
present stage of this discussion, of anything except that he 
believed that he taught by Divine revelation. I bring forward 
the additional proof that James and John and Peter indorsed 
Paul, both in his views of the gospel and in his claims to have 
received them by revelation. 

7. The testimony of the four great pillars of the ancient 
church goes back demonstrably to a period within three or five 
years of the crucifixion. 

What is my chief question today? Did Christ himself 
claim to teach by Divine authority? If Christ had been a mere 
man, a philosopher and nothing more, if He had not claimed to 
teach by Divine authority, and if that claim had not been im- 
pressed on his disciples by works such as strike the soul dumb, 
how could the apostles have come to this confident faith so near 
to the crucifixion? Strauss says we now know for certain that 
Christ performed no miracles. If that be the case, James and 
John and Peter knew for certain in 30 to 35 that Christ per- 
formed no miracles, and that there was nothing supernatural in 
the origin of Christianity. 

8. The apostles believed for certain in 35 to 38 that Christ 
did perform miracles, that He was one sent supernaturally into 
history, and that his claims were justified by his words and his 
works. 

9. If you adopt the opinion that our Lord made no claims to 
teach by Divine authority, if you assert that Christ was only a 
man, filled with the Divine Spirit, but performing no miracles, 
and exhibiting nothing supernatural in his career, how are you 
to account for the springing up of such testimony as this within 
five years of the crucifixion? How are you to account for the 
coincidence in the teachings of Paul and James and John and 
Peter, when they assert with one voice our Lord’s Divine author- 
ity and his Divinity? (See “The Self-Revelation of Christ,” 
by Professor John Kennedy, D. D., London, 1887, pp. 217-268.) 

Not of man, Paul says, came his authority; and yet it came 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. We are told in certain circles 
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that Christ was a man. We believe this; but that He was more, 
immeasurably, transcendently more, we must believe if we are 
to account for this history. This document proves that between 
35 and 88 Christianity was what it is to-day. It held the 
doctrine of a Divine Lord and of his speaking by inspiration 
and revelation. It held it on the basis, not merely of a diffu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, but of a whole life of 
which the earlier apostles had been eye-witnesses. How are 
you to account for this testimony springing into existence at 
this date if there was nothing behind the crucifixion except what 
is merely human? 

The rising of the mighty tidal wave of Christianity in history 
is an effect which must have had an adequate cause. When 
Christianity rose to such height that it toppled over the throne 
of the Cesars, crossed the Middle Ages and the oceans, filled 
our continent at last, and so goes on to encircle the world, some- 
thing happened to cause that tidal wave to ascend toward heaven, 
and something very definite and particular. 


INSUFFICIENCY OF HUMANITARIAN HYPOTHESES. 


Here, then, I stand before the testimony of this Epistle to the 
Galatians, and ask you to combine the authority of Paul with 
that of his associate apostles, and explain the origin of their 
faith at the date at which it was taught. The mythical theory 
is torn utterly to shreds by facts such as I have been reciting. 
Five years are not enough to account for the growth of myths 
and legends. Strauss said in his latest book that he could not 
account for them with less than three generations. He cannot 
have one generation ; he cannot have half ageneration. Paul’s 
testimony, I repeat, goes back to within five years of the cruci- 
fixion at most, and probably to within three years of it; and he 
it was who held the clothes of those who martyred Stephen. 
Was Paul, who had opportunity to know the facts, deceived ? 
Was Peter, or John, or James, or Paul a dupe? Here is the 
literature containing the portraiture of the character of Christ, 
and it must have had an adequate cause. For one I have for 
years given up all doubt as to the substantial trustworthiness of 
the gospel history. [Applause. ] 
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Here is the Epistle to the Hebrews, written undoubtedly 
within the first century, quoted by Clement in his history, to 
the church at Rome, and dated about 95. It may be that Paul 
wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, it may be that some one else 
wrote it, but at any rate it is a document of the first century, 
and this is the way it opens, — 

“God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, 

“ Hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom He hath 
appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the worlds.” 

“Who being the brightness of his glory and the express image of 
his person, and upholding all things by the word of his power, when 
He had by himself purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.” 

A mere man? Is that the thought behind this literature ? 

A mere man? Is this all that we find behind the confidence of 
the apostles that they were teaching by Divine authority when 
they taught by revelation of Jesus Christ? Paul says in an- 
other place: “ For this cause also thank we God without ceas- 
ing, because, when ye received the word of God which ye heard 
of us, ye received it not as the word of men, but (as it is in 
truth) the word of God which effectually worketh also in you 
that believe.” 

If we prove the inspiration of any part of the Bible, we can 
stand upon that part to prove the inspiration of the rest. [Ap- 
plause.] Therefore I ask you to enter my theme by the gate 
of these undisputed epistles and their testimony to the fact that 
our Lord claimed Divine authority. The picture of Christ 
drawn in the Gospels I hold must have proceeded from reality. 
It is a greater miracle to suppose that it was invented than to 
suppose it was drawn from historic verity. He who spake as 
never man spake claimed Divine authority. 

10. These undisputed epistles, presenting the exact outlines 
of Christianity as we now have it, are among the supreme his- 
toric evidences that his immediate disciples understood our Lord 
not only to speak with Divine authority, but also to promise to 
them inspiration of an authoritative kind. 

11. These epistles are also evidence that the apostles, after 
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the day of Pentecost, claimed that they had received the prom- 
ised gift of authoritative inspiration as teachers of religious 
truth. 

12. This claim, as these epistles show, was supported by such 
amazing internal and external evidence of its justifiableness, 
that the earliest Christian churches were based upon it, and on 
that basis achieved their triumphs in the face of almost im- 
measurable opposition. 

13. On the same basis of rendered reasons and in spite of 
the fiercest attacks, Christianity, under the law of the survival 
of the fittest, has stood and met every test of discussion and ex- 
perience and triumphed for ages. On the same basis, it stands 
and triumphs to-day as it rules the world it is renovating. 


ORDINARY AND EXTRAORDINARY INFLUENCES OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. 


It will be noticed that I am not endeavoring to define the 
method of inspiration. On that point many of us fall into very 
great difficulties. The fact of inspiration, the fact of revela- 
tion, are the things to be maintained. It may be beyond man 
to ascertain the methods. The question as to the amount of 
inspiration, and to some extent as to the degree of it, is a ques- 
tion among Christians themselves. The question as to the fact 
of it is a question between Christians and unbelievers. <A de- 
tailed theory as to methods or even degrees of inspiration is 
both venturesome and unnecessary. I maintain the large state- 
ment that God was in Christ as in no other religious teacher 
known to the race, and that Christ received as of Divine author- 
ity the ancient Scriptures of the Jewish dispensation and prom- 
ised Divine guidance to those who wrote the New Testament 
Scriptures; or that the Bible is a unit, and is all alive because 
the blood of our Lord’s authority circulates through it all. 

As one atmosphere upholds all clouds, so one Divine Spirit 
upholds all souls. As the air is in every cloud that floats, so 
God is in every finite being, whether among men or angels. 
Just as one wind may murmur in many trees, or make musie in 
many xolian harps, so God’s spirit breathes truth into all 
attuned consciences. This is guidance from on high ; this is a 
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Divine whisper in the depths of the soul ; this isGod in natural 
law. But by Scriptural inspiration I understand something far 
profounder than this. I understand a current of wind moving 
the clouds in a definite direction. I understand such an impulse 
of the Breath of the Universe upon spiritual eolian harps, that 
they speak out articulately the will of God. A more detailed 
theory as to the method of inspiration I care not to have. Of 
course, there is value in the faintest note from the harp touched 
by the Divine Spirit. If the impulse that flows from self-evident 
truth, if the touches of conscience which we experience were not 
in harmony with what is taught by inspiration, we could not re- 
ceive it as divine in origin, for there is but one God and He 
does not contradict himself. Let us begin the defense of the 
doctrine of inspiration by showing that there is nothing in it 
contrary to the still small Voice, nothing in it contrary to 
self-evident truth. When the mighty harps of the apostles are 
touched by the Divine breath so as to produce music audible from 
world’s end to world’s end, we may in a certain sense test even 
that music by the music in our own harps. It is God in us 
that speaks, as it is God in them. And yet the louder and 
more harmonious music has authority over any lower music 
coming from tangled cords. We are broken harps. In all 
teaching concerning the Christian consciousness it must be re- 
membered that our natures have been much disarranged; and, 
therefore, when natures divinely arranged are swept by the Di- 
vine wind, we are to bring our harps into harmony with those 
loftier harps. A sense of what would be the utterance of our 
natures if they were whole abides in the depths of conscience, 
and next to the authority of Christ, that witness of the Spirit in 
our own spirits is the chief test of the reality of inspiration. 
[ Applause. ] 
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NATIONAL PeRILs AND Opportunities. The Discussions of the General 
Christian Conference held in Washington, D. C., December 7, 8, and 9, 
1887, under the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance for the United 
States. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 1887. Large 8vo. Pp. 
417. 


Peril, opportunity, codperation, were the key-notes of the great conference 
of Christians at Washington under the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance. 
A detailed study of the four hundred pages of the Report of the Papers and 
Addresses presented at that memorable gathering, and edited by the secre- 
tary of the Alliance, Dr. Josiah Strong, we have found remunerative and 
inspiring in a very high degree. There are many nuggets of gold in the 
sand brought down from mountain heights by this broad and crystalline 
stream. But the stream itself, made up of a confluence of so many denom- 
inational rills, is exceedingly noteworthy. The sound of it is the voice of 
evangelical, aggressive, and wholly undenominational Christianity in our 
land ; and will grow louder and louder, we hope, as the winter of sectarian 
schism decays and the vernal season of genuine Christian union advances. 
Whoever has time to read only a portion of this collection of papers and 
addresses, should by no means omit President Dodge on the General Out- 
look, Dr. Dorchester on the City as a Peril, Bishop Hurst and Dr. Pierson 
on Estrangement from the Church, Professor Boyesen on Immigration, Rev. 
Mr. Dike on Perils to the Family, Colonel Greene on the Social Vice, Pres- 
ident Eaton on Illiteracy, President McCosh on the Relations of the Church 
to the Question of Capital and Labor, Dr. R. S. Storrs, Dr. Russell, and 
Dr. Strong on Codperation in Christian Work, and Dr. A. J. Gordon on 
Individual Christian Responsibility. As was inevitable in a complete record, 
the style of the various addresses is of unequal merit, but the literary ex- 
cellence of the book as a whole reaches a high level. We commend this 
volume to all students of the signs of the times as beyond question the most 
comprehensive, trustworthy, and inspiring discussion that has yet appeared 
on both the promises and the perils of Christian civilization in the United 
States. Dr. Pierson, who studied the conference close at hand, and with 
expert attention, goes so far as to suggest that it was perhaps the most 
important gathering of Christians since the Council of Nice. 

We append a few highly suggestive passages which indicate the tone and 
purpose of the whole conference : — 


‘Our population is growing with startling rapidity. New and wonderful 
means of transportation are opening the whole land at once to settlement. New 
communities are springing up by magic, and their moral and religious characters 
are being established as rapidly. 
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‘‘Tmmigrants are pouring into the country in increasing volume. These new 
additions to our population are not absorbed and Americanized as formerly, and 
are settling in masses in our large cities and new States, — retaining language, 
habits, and traditions foreign to our ideas, and rapidly changing the character of 
our people. 

‘*The power of the saloons is highly organized, and, notwithstanding all the 
grand work done for the cause of temperance, claims to control legislatures and 
laws. Secular unions and infidel clubs exist all through the country, and exert a 
baneful influence, especially upon our foreign population. 

“The Roman Church embraces a large portion of our people; and while we 
admire and respect its religious devotion and admirable charities, and have noth- 
ing but kindness and regard for its individual members, it still holds its first 
allegiance to a foreign power, which claims the absolute right to control all con- 
sciences and all peoples, and is, therefore, a dangerous menace to the republic. 

“* Our cities are growing in size and in influence, beyond our conception. They 
are becoming great manufacturing centres, drawing population from all sections 
of the interior of our country, and from all the world. Their condition is not 
fully understood by Christian people, and the provision for their religious care is 
sadly inadequate. 

“The growing disregard of the proper use of the American Sunday, the loose 
opinions as to family ties, the increased licentiousness, the materialism of the age, 
the absorption in money-making, the increased luxury and enervation in many 
classes, the dying out of religious influences in sparsely settled portions of the old 
States, all tend to show a change in the condition of our land, which demands 
careful consideration. 

‘‘The American ideas of morality, frugal living, education, home life, and re- 
spect for law are changing rapidly, and it is the duty of the Christian Church 
to lead the new thought of the times, or certain disaster and punishment must 
come.... 

‘*The gravest and most important consideration which confronts us is the fact 
that all over the country the artisan class is becoming more and more estranged 
from the churches, and is gaining its instruction and inspiration from unwise lead- 
ers, almost invariably of foreign birth, who argue from half truths and unfair 
conclusions. . 

‘*Mr. Lowell, in his admirable address on ‘ Democracy,’ says: ‘ Formerly the 
immense majority of men— our brothers —knew only their sufferings, their 
wants, and their desires. They are beginning now to know their opportunity 
and their power.’ . 

‘‘Probably one half of our people never enter a church. When we send out 
missionaries to foreign countries, rum and licentiousness go out with or before 
them from our Christian land, and get to work before our ministers can learn the 
language. 

‘*Every advance of our Christian civilization westward forms first a settlement 
so crowded with saloons and gambling houses that it is a hell on earth, and its 
character half formed, before our churches are on the ground; and then men and 
means are so scanty that often it is only a forlorn hope. 

‘We pride ourselves on our magnificent growth as a country, our increasing 
wealth, our pride of life, and our material prosperity ; but all history shows that 
these are always the precursors of decay and ruin, if a deep foundation of mo- 
rality and religion has not been planted... . 
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‘The Alliance has no thought of pushing its own views, or making a place for 
itself. It has no theories to assert. It believes the first need is for careful and 
accurate study. Its only hope and suggestion is that each community of Chris- 
tian men, without regard to name, will be willing to meet and carefully and 
prayerfully study the problems of its own locality. It is certain this will result 
in the adaptation of means to meet the wants and destitution sure to be discov- 
ered. This will warm Christian hearts into fuller confidence and sympathy with 
each other, and will advance all denominational interests in their relation to 
the whole Church of Christ as nothing else can do.’’— Opening Address by W. E. 
Dodge of New York, President of the Conference. 

‘* That American Christianity and American society are confronted with perils, 
new, various, organized, and gigantic, is obvious. The city disproportionately 
enlarging ; immigration increasing beyond our power of assimilation; wealth 
accumulating rapidly in a few hands; monopolies repressing individual enter- 
prise ; a foreign church, hostile to American principles, fortifying itself among 
us; the saloon, threatening every interest of the home and the state ; illiteracy 
overshadowing a large part of the body politic ; socialistic tendencies among the 
laboring classes; crimes multiplying with extraordinary energy ; sexual vice pa- 
tent everywhere, attended by a loosening of the marriage tie and the growth of 
Mormonism ; the alienation of great masses of the people from the church, with 
a startling increase of Sabbath desecration ; corruption among the makers and 
administrators of law, — these are facts portentous of disaster, and, if unchecked, 
of ruin.’? — Address by Bishop Andrews. 


THe TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT; or, The Conflict between Man and Aleo- 
hol. By Henry Wrtu1am Brarr, United States Senator from New 
Hampshire. Boston: William E. Smythe Co. 1888. Large 8vo. Pp. 
583. 


Breadth and vigor of thought, fullness of information, moral heroism of 
principle, and strategic timeliness of political purpose, make Senator Blair’s 
book the best single volume that America has produced on the temperance 
movement. The work derives no little added dignity from the high posi- 
tion of the author in the Senate of the United States as one of the leaders 
of the Republican party. If Senator Blair’s advice in regard to political 
action concerning the liquor traffic were accepted by that great organization, 
there would be no doubt that its services and successes as a party might be 
even more illustrious in the future than they have been in the past. 

Senator Blair regards the participation of the nation in the gains of the 
liquor traffic through the internal revenue tax on whiskey as, beyond com- 
parison, the most formidable obstacle existing in the United States to the 
progress of the temperance movement. The most remarkable passages of 
this book are those which protest against the protection of the liquor traffic 
by the national constitution, and call for a constitutional amendment 
making the liquor traffic an outlaw. Some of the most suggestive proposi- 
tions of Senator Blair may be seen in the following extracts on the neces- 
sity of national prohibition : — 

‘* The constitution of the United States as it now is, and has been from the 
beginning, is a law for the unrestricted manufacture, sale, importation, exporta- 
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tion, and internal transportation of intoxicating liquors. It is the great legal 
fortress of intemperance in this country to-day. It is not even a mere license law. 
But by its recognition of alcohol as property which may be made and used and 
carried and protected for all purposes in the national domain, by its protection of 
alcohol as an imported article in the ports and in the Territories of the nation, and 
by its practical nullification of state laws, enabling the citizens of a certain State 
to erect a public bar, protected by the supreme law of the land, along every inch 
of the boundaries of a sister State which may be struggling to suppress the evil 
. in these ways the constitution of the United States is now the great obstacle 
in the way of temperance reform in this country.’’ (Page 388.) ‘‘ What the tem- 
perance reform most needs is unification of effort, nationalization.’’ (Page 381.) 
‘‘As a matter of fact there has never been a prohibitory law in this country. 
It is impossible to enact a prohibitory law, in its true sense, by any State.” (Page 
379.) ‘‘There can be no permanent temperance reform in this country so long 
as the manufacture of liquor is free.’’ (Page 392.) ‘‘ The movement for a national 
prohibitory amendment should be the preliminary Bunker Hill, and not the crown- 
ing Yorktown, in the progress of the temperance reform in the United States.”’ 
(Page 372.) 





As the slave trade was abolished by constitutional provision, taking effect 
some years after its passage, so Senator Blair would have the liquor traffic 
abolished, by an amendment taking effect so far in the future that vested 
rights would not suffer essentially. 


‘*Notice of a quarter of a century is sufficient to any manufacturer to turn his 
attention to other and less harmful pursuits. It is longer than our fathers gave to 
the merchant marine of the country to remove its capital from the slave trade. 
This will enable every man to wear out his still or convert his machinery to some 
better purpose. . . . Capital invested in the wholesale or import trade could be 
very easily diverted in other directions at much shorter notice, while the retailer 
only requires time to sell out his stock on hand.’’ (Pages 390, 391.) 


Eight chapters of this volume discuss the physiological effects of alcohol 
from the point of view of the latest scientific testimony. The chapter on 
alcohol and length of life shows that premiums in many life assurance 
societies are reduced ten per cent. for total abstainers, and contains an 
admirable summary of the opinions of life assurance experts. Very sug- 
gestive and helpful discussion is given to the policy of prevention in the 
temperance reform, and to the work of the churches and schools in the 
scientific temperance instruction of children. The suffrage of women 
Senator Blair regards as indispensable to the success of the temperance 

. reform. The Prohibition party should have been more fully noticed, both 
because of its merits and because the book gives just praise to various 
other organizations that have taken strong ground against the liquor traffic. 
After reviewing the deliverances of Leo XIII.’s letter to Bishop Ireland 
in 1887, and of a recent Baltimore Council, Senator Blair predicts that the 
Catholic Church and her followers will eventually demand prohibition. He 
closes his book by citing the full text of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Kansas prohibition cases. 
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‘‘The best single volume that America has produced on the temperance move- 
ment I now deliberately hold up before this Boston audience. It is the famous 
work just issued by Senator Blair of New Hampshire, and already in wide and 
effective circulation. Nobody has prompted me to mention this volume, but I 
must say that if any young man can buy but one book on Temperance, he should 
purchase Senator Blair’s. It is a broad book. It discusses all phases of the tem- 
perance question. It has a kind word for Anti-Saloon Republicans (laughter). It 
gives just praise to the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. It advocates, 
first, midst, and last, national constitutional prohibition. It is a cool and judicial, 
but never a dry, discussion of the very freshest facts in the whole field of the 
temperance reform. It is illuminated by some fifty excellent portraits of temper- 
ance specialists. In his high place in Congress, Senator Blair champions the most 
advanced and radical ideas of the temperance reform, and so makes the whole 
nation and the next century his debtors. The Supreme Court Decision, with 
which this book closes, is the day star of a better age. . . . Charles Sumner, as 
you remember, was greatly interested in the topic of Woman’s Ballot, prepared 
for extensive study of it, and called it the question of the future. My conviction 
is that, were he now alive, he would be standing shoulder to shoulder with Sena- 
tor Blair in the advocacy of the foremost current reforms.’’ — Jos—EPH CooK, in 
Boston Monday Lectureship, March 5, 1888. 

‘*The book is the handsomest in execution, as to paper, type, and engravings, 
thus far furnished to the temperance reform, It was written by the temperance 
reformer who by official position outranks us all, as he does by what he has dared 
and done in the highest council of the nation during his long, relentless day of 
persecution and toil. 

‘*Tf since the war America has had a man of Providence, designated and set 
apart to ‘fight the beasts at Ephesus’ and defend the home, that man is Senator 
Henry W. Blair. 

‘* And you have done the nation an incalculable service in securing from him in 
the prime of his great manhood a book strong and many-sided. Its twenty-five 
chapters cover every phase of the greatest reform of -the centuries, and carry it 
forward on the frontier line of progress, showing that without national constitu- 
tional prohibition, backed up by the ballot in the hand of woman, we can never 
win the last battle and safely preserve the fruits of victory. . . . It is the best 
temperance encyclopedia and picture gallery that we have had. The Senator has 
shown the greatness of his nature and the loftiness of his outlook by including 
all phases of the movement and speaking with appreciation of all its advocates, 
whether political or otherwise. There is nothing narrow or provincial about his 
modes of thinking, and certainly his book is cosmopolitan. The man who includes 
Albert Griffin and John B. Finch, Theodore Flood and Dr. Buckley, in the same 
great picture, and gives to each his meed of praise, is no ordinary man. 

‘*The book will be to the Grand Army of the Temperance Reform what General 
Grant’s has been to the Grand Army of the Republic.’’ — Frances E. WiLiarp. 

‘*T am very much pleased with Senator Blair’s book on temperance. While it 
is the most comprehensive book of the kind yet published, no detail of importance 
omitted, and all told clearly and succinctly, it is compact, and the book is of most 
convenient size. The typographical execution of the book is excellent, and the 
portraits that illustrate the volume are remarkably good.’?’ — Mary A. Liver- 
MORE. 

‘*Tt covers every phase of the cause as fully and thoroughly as it can be done in 
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one volume. The author has collected an immense amount of most important 
information relating to the temperance cause, a large part of which is not accessi- 
ble to the general reader, who can find it in this book ready at his hand. I know 
of no book containing a more comprehensive view of the rise, progress, and 
present condition of the temperance movement than this of Senator Blair’s, which 
every student of the temperance cause ought to have. ’? —Gren. Neat Dow. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE UNITED STATES, from the First Settlement to the 
Present Time. By Dante, Dorcuester, D. D. With maps, diagrams, 
and a portrait of the author. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Pp. 796. 


This is a book of large, thoughtful, and inspiring outlooks. Dr. Dor- 
chester’s expertness as a statistician of the religious life of America; his 
soundly evangelical views and instincts ; his wide personal acquaintance 
with leaders of thought ; his profound sympathy with moral and political 
reforms, especially with the temperance movement in its most advanced 
positions ; his extraordinary skill in methodical arrangement of his matter ; 
and his clear and attractive presentation of large essentials in history, in 
combination with sufficient detail to give luminousness and piquancy to his 
narrative, make this book the most valuable general view that has yet been 


published in a single volume of the history of Christianity in the foremost 
republic of all time. 


Large 8vo. 


‘‘The doctrine of the Trinity no longer savors of Tritheism. Take the great 
working doctrines of Christianity, strip off the husks, and state them in their 
simplest forms: There is a personal deity; God is the supreme Sovereign of 
the universe; he is a being of infinite perfections; he is the ultimate source 
of life; a mysterious Threeness, so distinct as to justify the use of three 
different names and personal pronouns, is united in the oneness of the Godhead : 
the Bible is the divinely inspired book; it is so inspired as to be the authorita- 
tive rule of faith and practice; the soul is immaterial and immortal; man is a 
moral being and accountable to God; he is so depraved and weak that he cannot 
save himself and must have a divine Saviour; he must be spiritually changed in 
order to rise into harmony with holiness; whatever education or culture may do, 
the Holy Spirit is the efficient agent in effecting this change; supreme Deity was 
embodied in the person Christ Jesus; the death and resurrection of Christ is the 
sole basis of pardon and ground of hope for sinners; the effects of faith in Christ 
are the love of God shed abroad in the heart and a new life; Christ will person- 
ally come the second time ; he will raise the dead; there will be a day of future 
general judgment and a state of fixedness of character, involving endless retribu- 
tion and reward in the future world. These vital centres of the doctrines of 
Christianity are held, with little dissent, by all the denominations of evangelical 
Protestantism.’’ (Page 672.) 

















QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLIES BY MISS WILLARD. 


15. What should be done to prevent the participation of the national govern- 
ment in the gains and crimes of the liquor traffic? 

A nation receiving revenue from a traffic becomes its necessary ally by 
the law of human greed. 

Conscience grows keener as time goes on. Once, intoxicating liquors, 
like sugar and flour, were sold in all grocery stores. Perception of the 
difference in results produced led grocers to cease selling the intoxicants, 
and a less clear-sighted and conscientious class of men set up saloons. The 
grocers washed their hands of a harmful business ; as respectable men they 
declined to gain profits from a bad source. Later on the state, less quick 
to learn because more impersonal, perceived the wrong of getting gain 
through the people’s miseries, and is steadily going out of all participation 
in the gains of the liquor trade. Last of all, the nation, less alive to per- 
ceive and less alert to act, because of its enormous bulk and the immense 
distribution of responsibility which reduces conscience to its lowest terms, 
begins dimly to perceive that it is as wrong for a nation to participate in 
the gains of the wicked traffic as it would be for a State or an individual, 
and we have a national movement against the liquor tax. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has desired this long and 
earnestly. Our earliest resolution on the subject was adopted without a dis- 
senting voice at the national convention in Louisville, 1882, and reads as 
follows : — 

“The Woman’s National Christian Temperance Union desires to express 
its earnest sympathy with the movement favoring the total abclition of the 
internal revenue taxes on all alcoholic beverages at present collected by the 
national government, as we believe that the taxation of this business is 
wrong in principle, an outrage on the moral sentiment of the country, a 
quasi indorsement of a pernicious traffic, a legalizing, so far as the national 
government can, of a business that is the source of most of our crime and 
poverty, and a great hindrance in the way of the removal of the traffic and 
its attendant evils out of the land. 

“ We further believe that this revenue is not needed by the government, 
and that the large surplus that it brings into the treasury is a standing 
menace to honesty, and a fruitful source of, if not an invitation to, corrup- 
tion. For these reasons we earnestly urge the abolition of these taxes, and 
we invite the codperation of all classes to this end. It is hereby ordered 
that a copy of the above, properly signed by the president and secretary of 
this convention, be forwarded to Congress, and that copies be furnished 
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organizations in the country interested, with a request that they codperate 
with us in this matter.” 

Our latest resolution on this subject was unanimously adopted at the 
Nashville convention in November, 1887, all of the States excepting Nevada 
and five of the Territories being represented. 

“ Resolved, That we advocate the abolition of the internal revenue on al- 
coholic liquors for the reason that it operates to render more difficult the 
securing and enforcement of prohibitory laws and so postpones the day of 
national deliverance.” 

In my annual address before this Nashville convention the following 
passage occurs :— 

‘“‘T hope we shall distinctly declare ourselves in favor of removing the 
internal revenue tax from all intoxicating liquors. It is a covenant with 
hell and a compact with perdition. To-day it stands as the strongest bul- 
wark between the liquor traffic and its annihilation. We want no monop- 
olies in sin, least of all that the national government should be the largest 
stockholder, getting ninety cents on every gallon of whiskey, and ninety- 
three cents, in round numbers, on every keg of beer. The amount of tax is 
about equal to the annual surplus in the United States treasury; let both be 
wiped out together. I hope this may be one of our campaign battle-cries: 
‘Down with the tax that ties the nation tight to the vampire that is sucking 
out its blood.’ ” 

Every argument by which the people have been educated to look upon 
license as a sin applies equally to high license and to the participatory tax 
by which the United States becomes chief partner of the men who manu- 
facture crazing drinks. But the liquor trade and liquor politicians would be 
glad to make it appear that the tender consciences of the temperance people 
are in accord with the high moral convictions of this trade and of politicians, 
the two forming a solid front in opposition to the repeal of the participatory 
tax by which the national government is the largest gainer in those years 
when the people swallow most strong drink. But this is a misrepresen- 
tation for revenue only. The underlying principle upon which the temper- 
ance people in every land are now proceeding is this: ABSOLUTE AND PER- 
PETUAL SEPARATION FROM THE LIQUOR CRIME AND MOST OF ALL SEPARATION 
FROM THE ILL-GOTTEN GAINS WHICH FORM THE BULKWARK OF ITS POWER. 

Nobody sees more clearly than the brewers and distillers do, that the day 
when the United States treasury ceases to be interested in their receipts will 
be followed by the to-morrow of prohibition. The people are rapidly flock- 
ing to the standard of prohibition, and the legislatures are rapidly following 
their masters. The Supreme Court has given us all we ask. There is no 
bowlder so huge and so high separating us from victory as that tremendous 
tax that guides the lion’s share of profits into the pocket of the nation. 

A public tax on an accursed trade is simply a public bribe, and the heavier 
the tax the more tempting is the bribe. 

16. What practical measures should be taken to secure the abolition of the in- 
ternal revenue tax on liquors ? 
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There are two things which temperance people can do and ought to at- 
tempt without delay. 

First. To bring facts and statements showing the vast mischiefs of 
federal participation in the liquor traffic to the notice of the pulpit, plat- 
form, and press, and especially of non-expert temperance men and women. 
The new recruits also, while earnest, are not informed. 

Secondly. Influential voters should write to their representatives in Con- 
gress, urging them to declare for the repeal of all internal revenue taxes 
on intoxicating liquor. Petition work will come later but individual work 
is needed at once to inform, convince, convict, and pledge our national 
representatives to vote for repeal as the most seasonable method of settling 
the surplus question, and of putting the mark of Cain upon the forehead of 
the liquor traffic. 

The liquor traffic in the United States is now like a hunted fox pursued 
by the greyhounds of prohibition, repeal of the tax, and the Supreme Court 
decision. At last this crafty old fox has been driven from cover by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, with its compulsory scientifie tem- 
perance instruction laws, its ceaseless petitions, remorseless temperance 
literature, and relentless agitation upon a thousand platforms. At last 
there is an open field and an army of pursuers. The swift hound of the 
Supreme Court decision already has the old deceiver by the throat ; prohibi- 
tion clutches one flank, and tax-repeal another, while woman’s ballot will be 
in at the death, sure to give the coup de grace and win the brush. The specta- 
cle is full of spirit ; hard press the fearless riders, women in the very van ; 
clear winds the hunter’s horn ; the skies are full of light, the air is crisp 
and bracing. 


REPLIES BY THE REV. A. J. GORDON, D. D., OF BOSTON. 

17. What are the chief difficulties of college students in matters of religious 
Faith and life ? 

Not so much theoretical and speculative difficulties as one would suppose. 
In talking with scores of college men on personal religion, I have found but 
three or four who were skeptical. It is not the head turned by scientific 
infidelity, but the heart turned by youthful sins and self-indulgences that 
presents the chief obstacle to the gospel. Of the two we should say that 
college dissipations are a far greater barrier to a religious life than college 
disbelief. 

18. What are the chief remedies for these difficulties ? 

The only remedy which is radical is a personal acceptance of Christ. One 
love expels another. Legalism says, ‘“‘ Break with your sins in order that 
you may take Christ.” The gospel says, “Take Christ in order that you 
may break with your sins.” A strong young man who receives the Saviour 
as Christ and Lord generally breaks with questionable indulgences, and 
takes many companions along with him. 

19. To what extent ought the Christian evidences and ethics to be made a part 
of the required course of study in colleges ? 
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Christian evidences taught by Christian teachers, ethics expounded by 
men standing on that divine ethic, the gospel of Jesus Christ, are of im- 
mense value to college students. But we cannot think that ethics expounded 
by skeptics, or the evidences of Christianity taught by the impugners of 
Christianity, can be of any great value to college students. The most 
powerful volumes of Christian evidence that have ever appeared in our 
colleges have been such living libraries of the gospel as Presidents Dwight, 
Wayland, Hopkins, and McCosh. 

20. What are the merits of the College Young Men’s Christian Associations ? 

They are unquestionably the most powerful agency now in use for in- 
fluencing college students to a Christian life. 


REPLY BY MR. COOK AT TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, FEBRUARY 13. 


21. Which is the better justified by experience, the practice of voluntary 
prayers at Harvard, or the required attendance at prayers at Yale ? 

My conviction is that voluntary attendance at college prayers is better 
than required attendance, but that required attendance is better than no 
attendance. [Applause and laughter. ] 

There has lately been issued at Harvard a circular, which I hold in my 
hand, and which I am assured was sent to every man in the University. It 
is signed, “ Some Rowing Men,” whom I am very glad to find speaking out 
on a theme so vital as this. “Every one recalls the words of Dr. Brooks, 
when he was in Philadelphia a few weeks ago,” this circular says, “and was 
asked about voluntary chapel prayers: ‘Instead of seven or eight hundred 
as formerly, there are now one hundred and fifty, but those one hundred 
and fifty are animated by a sincere spirit of devotion. The constraint and 
formality have passed away, and the general religious tone of the University 
has been, of late, greatly elevated and improved.’ Concerning the last 
part of the statement there can be but little doubt; as to the first part, this 
lamentable fact is true, that the number is slipping down from one hundred 
and fifty to a smaller number.” 

There are more than a thousand undergraduate students in Harvard 
University who, under the old regulations, would once a.day have assembled 
to listen to the reading of the Scriptures, and to religious hymns, and to 
unite in public worship. It is an impressive experience to see a whole 
University assembled with its professors and joining in religious exercises. 
I think nothing was to me in Yale and Harvard a larger portion of my 
daily spiritual food than this sight, especially when President Woolsey led 
the devotions at Yale, or Dr. Peabody at Harvard. As the president of 
Yale came down the central aisle, the whole college always rose to do him 
honor as he passed. I look back now to my college life and recall these 
scenes as among the noblest on which I had opportunity to look in the whole 
quadrennial of my studies. 

A change has been initiated at Harvard. The University Year Book 
announces that the preacher conducting morning prayers will be in attend- 
ance at Wadsworth House, every morning, during his term of duty for the 
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purpose of meeting students who wish to consult him. This opportunity 
for religious conversation with the preachers to the University is unques- 
tionably a great improvement on former practice. A certain pastoral care 
of the students is thus exercised, such as did not come to the front in my 
time. It may have existed in the germ, but I had little benefit of it and 
I needed much. One of the University preachers is ready every day to 
meet students for conversation on personal religion. 

This same Year Book says that attendance at religious services of the 
University was, to the satisfaction of all concerned in them, made wholly 
voluntary by action taken in June, 1886. A letter which has been sent to 
me from an authoritative source says that the attendance at chapel at 
Harvard is very much governed by the weather. “ During the winter the 
average is about 150 ; in the spring it runs up to about 200 or 250. Be- 
sides the daily service at 8.45 a. M., vesper services are held on Thursday 
afternoons during the winter. The chapel is always full at these services, 
though a large proportion of those present are residents of Cambridge and 
not connected with the University.” I venture to think that we have not 
yet had experience enough to enable us to affirm with confidence that the 
change at Harvard from required to voluntary attendance at prayers is a 
benefit to the eight or nine hundred students who usually do not attend 
chapel at all. It may be a benefit to those who do attend to be free from 
the sense that their companions are annoyed by a requirement concerning 
a religious act, which always should be free. I should be in favor of volun- 
tary prayers in every case if it could be shown that college students were 
old enough to guide themselves wisely in this high matter. As we do not 
abolish required prayers in the lower institutions, for instance at Phillips 
Exeter and Phillips Andover Academy, I fear that we ought not quite yet 
to abolish required prayers in our colleges, even if they begin to be called 
Universities. The Germans do not abolish prayers in the gymnasia; it is 
not the general custom of England, it is not the general custom of the 
United States to omit required prayers in the great institutions of learning. 

For one I prefer the Yale fashion in this matter in spite of any experience 
Harvard has had thus far. If it should turn out, however, that the Har- 
vard students attend prayers as well or nearly as well under the new regu- 
lation as they did under the old, then I should prefer the new, because 
voluntary is better than a required form of devotion. Mr. Emerson, when 
a trustee of Harvard University, voted against the abolition of required 
attendance at the devotional exercises of the College, and was accustomed 
to quote in defense of his position the famous saying of Hegel, that prayer 
is the highest act of the human spirit. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


IN fifteen States of the American Union women now have the right of 
voting for school committees. In Kansas they have full municipal suffrage. 
They recently cast in that State 26,000 ballots, greatly to the advantage of 
good government in cities. In England, Scotland, Ontario, and Nova 
Seotia, widows and unmarried women have municipal suffrage on the same 
conditions as men. In Washington and Wyoming Territory, full suffrage 
for women in both municipal and state elections has existed for some years. 
Thirty years ago women nowhere had any right of suffrage. 

Among the petitioners for suffrage for women in regard to liquor licenses 
are many who do not yet think full suffrage for women expedient, but 
prefer to try the experiment of limited municipal suffrage for women before 
going farther. Two considerations have much weight with those who oc- 
cupy this conservative and yet progressively tentative position. A vote on 
temperance laws, or at least on license, is both needed and generally desired 
by women as a means of home protection, and so would be likely to be used 
on the right side. If the experiment does not succeed, the state legislature 
can withdraw the right of limited municipal suffrage. Under that right, 
women would vote only on questions of education, or temperance, or both, 
and not for legislators or state officers, and so could not constrain the latter 
to continue the new law, if it should not be justified by its results. 

So confident are we that the results of limited municipal suffrage for 
women would be excellent, that we are not surprised to find many highly 
conservative men and women of eminent public and social position petition- 
ing for it. Nearly a quarter of a century of experience in England and 
Scotland has abundantly approved this measure of natural justice. 


We have great sympathy with President Warren’s inspiring proposal that 
enterprises be organized under American governmental aid to complete the 
exploration of Polar America as a fitting commemoration of the discovery 
of this continent by Columbus. An international exhibition at Washington, 
a holiday voyage of a fleet of ships from Spain to the West Indies, a con- 
vention of the representatives of Anglo-Saxon and of Latin nations will 
not be enough to mark the four hundredth anniversary of 1492. As Presi- 
dent Warren says (“ Independent,” March 8): “The sole supremely fitting 
commemoration of the immortal explorations of Columbus is to finish them. ... 
With permanent telegraphically or semaphorically connected stations, the 
passage to the North Pole could in all likelihood be made less perilous to 
human life than was twenty years ago the passage of the Congo.” 
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It is now one year and five months since the American Board, at Des 
Moines, at its seventy-seventh meeting, passed its memorable resolutions 
repudiating as divisive and perversive the unscriptural hypothesis of proba- 
tion after death. It is five months since these resolutions were reaffirmed 
with increased emphasis at Springfield, in these now historic words: 


‘*The Board adheres to the position taken at the last annual meeting at Des 
Moines concerning the doctrine of future probation, reaffirms its utterances made 
at that time, and accepts the interpretation of the prudential committee as the true 
interpretation of its action. 

‘* We recommend to the prudential committee an unabated carefulness in guard- 
ing the Board from any committal to the approval of that doctrine.’’ 


How deeply the churches sympathize with these votes is shown by the 
fact officially reported in the “ Missionary Herald” for March, 1888, that 
for the first five months of the financial year the receipts of the American 
Board have been $222,134.48, an advance over those of last year at the 
same date of nearly $60,000, and an advance beyond the annual average for 
the corresponding months of the preceding five years of over $39,000. These 
facts are attracting deserved attention among Congregationalists in Great 
Britain. “The British Weekly,” published by Hodder & Stoughton, Pater- 
noster Row, London, and which Mr. Spurgeon calls the best religious journal 
in England, says: “ The doctrine of probation after death has been ex- 
pressly repudiated by the American Congregational Churches, after desper- 
ate efforts to gain a footing for it.” 


The following petition for electoral reform on the basis of the Australian 
system of voting is in wide circulation in Massachusetts and has our 
heartiest sympathy: — 


To the Massachusetts Senate and House of Representatives in General Court 
assembled : 

We, the undersigned, respectfully represent that the present system of voting 
in this State, requiring as it does the printing of enormous numbers of ballots by 
the different parties and the employment of men to distribute them at the polls, 
is the cause of much expense and gives rise to much corruption ; while, by impair- 
ing or destroying secrecy, it affords great opportunity for bribery and intimidation. 
We therefore earnestly petition for the adoption by law of that method of voting 
known as the Australian system — the essential features of which are that ballots 
are printed at public expense and delivered by a public officer to the voter only 
when he approaches the polls, the voting being conducted in such manner that 
there can be no canvassing or solicitation of the voter between the time he receives 
the ballot and the time he records his vote, and that such absolute secrecy as 
to how he votes is secured as to make bribery unprofitable and intimidation im- 
possible. 


The national superintendent of the work of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union has sent this pathetic and powerful protest to every member 
of Congress :— 
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To the Members of the Senate and House of Representatives of the Fiftieth Congress : 

Surs, — The admission of Utah has something more than a political significance. 
It involves the withdrawal of federal protection from helpless women and inno- 
cent children who have no representative in your honorable body; no advocate in 
your committees; no representative in the Mormon lobby. Yet the food necessary 
for their sustenance has, by priestly edict, been converted into gold, to purchase 
legal misrepresentation at the national capital. 

To the present hour there is not the slightest indication, in the Territory, of any 
movement to place the home on an American basis. The only visible surrender 
of polygamy has been the rush to the “ underground railroad ’’ of the lords of the 
harem, and the “ surrender ”’ to fate of their “ beloved ’’ wives. The “ noble army 
of martyrs’’ daily, at the expense of the national government, go to prison for 
“conscience sake.’’ From these “ retreats’’ the “ martyrs’’ issue official orders 
to the laity to ‘‘ live their religion.”’ 

As the result of close personal investigation for ten years, I assert that the pros- 
titution of the sacred office of motherhood under Mormon regime has no parallel 
in any civilized country in the known world. In the month of October last I 
traveled over a greater portion of the Territory to find these domestic conditions 
unchanged. Nor is the spirit of resistance to national interference less determined 
than heretofore. 

As the authorized representative of the loyal women of Utah, and in behalf of 
the unprotected victims of the Mormon faith, allow me to ask your careful perusal 
of the inclosed testimony. Moreover, we ask you to consider that any vote cast 
for the admission of Utah is a vote cast for the perpetuity of treason, howsoever 
disguised at the national capital, and to license a hierarchy to continue to make 
merchandise of innocence. 

Angiz F. Newman. 


The Report of the Utah Commissioners published in this number of Our 
Day is regarded at Salt Lake City by the non-Mormon population as the 
fairest and ablest public document that has thus far appeared on the present 
situation of Utah. 


Dr. Bartol, in his characteristic discourse on the life and influence of Mr. 
Aleott, represented the difference between him and Emerson in philosophy, 
by saying that Emerson contended that the word IT was properly applied to 
the Supreme Power in the universe, while Alcott preferred always the word 
He. The difference between It and HE in this case is that between a phi- 
losophy nearly pantheistic and one thoroughly theistic in tone and principle. 
Mr. Alcott deserves great credit for bringing a soundly theistic teacher, 
like William T. Harris, to the Concord school, and so providing an antidote 
for any pantheistic tendencies in the somewhat vague and mystical Neo- 
Platonism once known as the Emersonian philosophy. Mr. Alcott’s chief 
service to philosophical thought in New England was that of effecting a 
change of front in certain circles from IT to HE. 








